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Why Don’t You 
Form a Small 


Study Group? 


By James E. Ward 


Professor of Economics, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Tue United States is a nation of small clubs and 
organizations of all kinds which bring people to- 
gether for one purpose or another. Many of these 
clubs are social in nature. Some are organized for 
service or for other reasons, but a surprisingly 
large number of the groups come together primarily 
for study. Almost every hamlet has at least one book 
club, a literary group, a forum club, or discussion 
group, the major purpose of which is self-improve- 
ment and the broadening of thinking of members 
of the group. According to a survey made three 
years ago, two out of every five adults were inter- 
ested in such study groups. 

Many individuals have the attitude that self- 
improvement will take care of itself. For example, 
if attention is centered solely on service to others, 
then, they say, personal enrichment will be auto- 
matic. We make no objection to the idea that we 
grow as we serve; for certainly that is true. But 
we object strenuously to the easily related notion 
that all we need in order to grow is to serve. This 
is false. 

Self-improvement must come through study. 
Herein lies the basic reason for so many study 
groups in rural or urban, farm or nonfarm, indus- 
trial or agricultural communities. Fruitful living 
these days means that one can no longer get along 
with the three “R’s,” but he must be conversant 
with a multiplicity of subjects if he is to be a good 
churchman and a good citizen. We live in a day 
when it is more important than ever for adults to 
learn to make important choices respecting the is- 
sues they are obliged to confront. 
Paps with others is another basic value of 

se small study groups. There is an important 
type of fellowship which comes from working or 
playing with others, but that which arises out of 
studying together is different and satisfying. It is 





not the type that is merely passing-the-time-of-day. 
It involves active participation in making plans and 
the ready acceptance of opportunities for associa- 
tion with the life of the Church and community. 

Then the acquisition of information leads to more 
intelligent service. When people know about some- 
thing, they react intelligently and serve more fruit- 
fully. This is not “knowledge for the sake of knowl- 
edge,” but knowledge and information for use. The 
starting point of the group’s thinking is not his- 
tory, but rather the contemporary situation. One 
does not get a bag of tricks, a set of formulas, or 
even a mass of statistical facts, but he does acquire 
a point of view and a better understanding. 

There are many groups within The Methodist 
Church which meet regularly in small study groups. 
The persons comprising these groups receive a 
humble joy from their own spiritual growth and 
opportunity of service. But too few Methodists are 
taking advantage of these study groups. Perhaps 
the word “study” scares them. If this is true, the 
more adventuresome term “exploration” might be 
substituted because in these study groups that is 
just what takes place—the participants engage in 
exploration of all kinds of problems. 

As Methodists we need the information, the in- 
spiration, and the fellowship which can come from 
such study groups. As adults we have an obligation 
to the whole church school and to the church, as 
well as to our communities, to become more effective 
instruments for God’s purposes through study. 

Once there is felt the need for such a group, the 
possibilities of what to study are abundant. The 
interests of the group will determine the direction 
the group takes. 

Any group from an adult Bible class might well 
take a couple of months to study its own church. 
What is the program? What is the emphasis during 








these years of The Advance? Is The Advanc 
ing the needs of the community? 

It is important to have a convenient and p 
place for meetings. Some study groups meet 
homes of members. Others select a centra 
such as a room in a library, a school, or a 


Good lighting, adequate ventilation, comf 
seating arrangements, and an _ atmosph 


friendly informality add greatly to the suc 
the group meetings. 

Each member should feel that he or she 
contribution to make to the success of the 
Therefore, each member should be encoura 
discover his capacities and to make his co 
tion. It is better to have each member shai 
to have one or two carry the burden. 

Just a few interested persons can get a 
started. One of them can act as organiz 
notify friends, neighbors, or members of « 
school, Grange, or other neighborhood gro 
the first meeting. 

At the first informal get-together, it n 
well to have someone, if such a person is « 
iently available, who has been a member 
similar group tell of the value, fun, an 
received through such group study. The inv 
should be appealing. Avoid such statements a 


They Remem 


By 


@ 


Minister of The 


This is a supplementary article for the les 
“Jesus’ Use of Parables” (May 7) of the 
Bible Course. See page 6. 


Jesus hearers were more used to trea: 
what they heard than the pupils we teach. 
memories were the only libraries to whic! 
could go! Besides, what Jesus was and wl 
did left an indelible impression on them. Ev 
his skillful presentation of the truths for 
he lived and died did much to make the M: 
teaching arresting and unforgettable. 

Reading the Gospels from a teacher’s po 
view, we no longer marvel that Mark—the o1 
Gospel—could be written with vivid detail 
forty years after the Crucifixion (though 
written fragments existed before that time 

A lecture on the attributes of God would 
have left only a fleeting impression on the 
of the multitudes. But when Jesus said simp! 
God is like the Shepherd in his story, searchir 
countryside for a straying lamb—this idea 
not easily be erased from the minds of peo 
whom a shepherd’s concern for his flock is 
real. 

Had Jesus simply talked about the nature « 


some who listened would probably have doz 


the warm sunlight. Others’ thoughts would 
wandered. But he spoke of sin in terms of th: 
tares that grew up among their wheat and t 
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know you need to,” “ought,” or “must.” Enthusiasm 
spreads from a lively, genuine interest in some. 
thing so worth while it must be shared. If the 
group desires, a special speaker might be heard 
on some special topic at the first meeting. Speakers 
other than the members of the group should be 
used only rarely. The purpose of the study group 
is not to “listen” but to participate. 

Materials to be used and questions that members 
would like to have taken up should be discussed, 
Perhaps a small program committee should be ap. 
pointed. Some groups like to have an outline to 
guide them in their study and discussion. It is often 
worth while to close with a summary of the im. 
portant points covered. Difficult assignments, aca. 
demic requirements, and formal procedure haye 
little place in such group work. 

The spirit of the group meetings should be kept 
friendly and informal. Discussion should be en- 
couraged, but purely personal discussions and argu- 
ments should be avoided. Each meeting should net 
pleasure and profit. The people should leave feeling 
that it was good to have spent the time together. 
Participation in such a study group will do for all 
what one person said one of them did for him— 
“such study groups help a person to keep one’s 
head, refresh one’s spirit, and keep one human.” 


ered What He Said! 
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ened their harvest, and they hung on his words! 
Here was a concrete picture of sin’s nature and its 
consequences that would not soon fade from their 
minds. 

Jesus did so skillfully what you and I aspire to 
do when we teach: he kept a point of contact with 
the previous experience of the group. 

He found people then—as we do now—not sens- 
ing the need to be ready for life’s supreme oppor- 
tunities. So he took an illustration from their own 
village customs. When there was a wedding, all the 
single girls of the neighborhood went out to meet 
the bride and groom with lighted lamps. Courtesy 
demanded that the couple invite the girls in and 
entertain them. 

Jesus told how ten girls waited so long for the 
coming of a wedding party that they fell asleep. 
Five of them were foolish enough to come without 
enough oil in their lamps. They awoke to find the 
procession had arrived, but their lamps had gone 
out. Because they were not ready for the great 
occasion, the door was closed upon them. They 
went home, their hearts heavy with disappointment. 

Picture Jesus making some abstract statemett 
like: “Life and death hold much for you which - 
are going to miss if you are unprepared for them. 
His hearers would have nodded their heads 1 
agreement—and proceeded to forget it! But they 
were not soon to forget the truth embodied in the 
simple story of the wise and foolish virgins. 

The disciples had in their minds the stern image 
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of God given them by the early Hebrew patriarchs 
and prophets. Because of this, they naturally found 
it hard to grasp the quality of God’s forgiveness 
as Jesus saw it. 

So Jesus started on familiar ground, telling the 
story of the Prodigal Son. After having his fling, 
the boy returns to the father’s house, chastened 
and ashamed of himself. He needs parental love to 
help him recapture his sense of self-respect. Un- 
consciously the listeners begin to identify them- 
selves with the son. The father’s emotions run the 
gamut—grief at the son’s desertion, agonizing ap- 
prehension over the outcome, continuing concern 
with the passage of time, and, at long last, un- 
speakable joy at the lad’s return. In a flash they 
are able to comprehend the Heavenly Father’s atti- 
tude toward our blundering search for the best. 
Never had God’s forgiving love and its require- 
ments been as clear to them as now! 

At another time, Jesus seems to have sensed the 
disciples’ doubt that a handful of believers could 
change the world. It was then he told them the 
kingdom of God is like the familiar little lump of 
potent yeast that the housewife placed in three 
measures.of meal. Because of its aliveness, the 
yeast leavened the whole mass. Smallness had noth- 
ing to do with it. It was then they could laugh at 
their own pessimism. 

Jesus’ striking use of the familiar leads us to 
re-examine our own teaching. We turn from the 
Gospels to ask ourselves: “Do I speak the language 
of my class? Am I close enough to them that I am 
aware of the things that deeply interest them? Do 
I keep in mind their particular perplexities?” 

Not long ago I visited a class of young adults 
that had grown in a year from an average attend- 
ance of twelve to sixty. The growth of the class 
was not hard to understand; for consistently the 
teacher kept her illustrations concrete. Moreover, 
she directed the discussion of the group in such a 
way that it was closely related to the needs. and 
interests of these young married couples. - 

This is the very sort of thing that Jesus did. 
For he began where people were and led them to 
where they ought to be. 

Some near-at-hand person or thing was often 
used by our Lord to illustrate a point or to clarify 
it. A hot dispute about who should be greatest 
among the disciples on the way to Capernaum 
prompted him to use a striking object lesson. Call- 
ing a little child into their midst, he said in so many 
words: “This is greatness.” It gave them some- 
thing to think about! 

To point up his teaching about the need for 
trusting God, he called his listeners’ attention to 
the lilies on the mountainside and their God-given 
beauty, and to the birds of the air that managed 
to get along without storing in barns provisions 
for a “secure future.” The essence of that day’s 
teaching—“God is your Father; trust him’—was 
made memorable in this simple way. 

A barren fig tree, a Roman coin, a fisherman 
bringing in his net, a shabby widow casting her 
mite into the Temple treasury—these and many 
— became illustrative objects through which 

€ Master brought insight to his disciples. 
ae all truths adapt themselves to teaching of 

18 sort. In our time I suppose there are some of 


us who spend too much time preparing a chalk talk 
or an exhibit to make a point which might be 
brought out just as effectively by a simple verbal 
illustration. But as we gain experience in teaching 
we learn the effectiveness of referring to the situ- 
ation or the thing-at-hand to clarify some point 
brought out in a discussion. 

We find that by no means did Jesus do all the 
talking when he taught. Skillfully he drew his lis- 
teners into thoughtful discussion. After his story 
of the Good Samaritan, he turned to the group 
and asked: ‘Which of these three, do you think, 
proved neighbor to the man who fell among the 
robbers?” 

Wanting his hearers to think through the super- 
stitious observance of rigid Jewish Sabbath cus- 
toms, on more than one occasion Jesus started a 
discussion about it. Once he asked them to think 
over what the venerated David did when he was 
hungry on the Sabbath. Another time he launched 
a discussion among his critics by asking (to para- 
phrase): “Since the Law permits the watering of 
cattle on the Sabbath, could it possibly be inter- 
preted to forbid the humane healing of sick human 
beings?” 

These questions and others of the Master’s were 
the sort that bring interested response. We learn 
through directing discussions that there are three 
types of questions which rarely stimulate a lively, 
profitable discussion. It is interesting that none of 
these is found among Jesus’ questions as they come 
down to us: (1) the question that can be com- 
pletely answered by either “yes” or “no,” leaving 
nothing more to be said; (2) the ambiguous ques- 
tion that is so indefinite in what it asks that silence 
is likely to be the only response; (3) the too-per- 
sonal question that embarrasses the one at whom 
it is aimed. 

Many teachers of today plan at the close of cer- 
tain lessons to emulate the Master in leaving some 
thought-provoking question for their class mem- 
bers to mull over and discuss among themselves. 

The learning that took place under the Master 
Teacher is no less than remarkable, when we think 
of it! For a mere handful of ordinary people under 
his tutelage became a group of very extraordinary 
people—people who changed the course of history. 
And we who teach cannot review his teaching with- 
out coming into fresh insights concerning our own 
approach to the task of Christian leadership. 





Of the Loser 
By Vivian E. Wood 


’ And what of those who lose the fight? 
They too have flung the quivering dart; 
Their strength was small, and now the night 
Must wrap a pall to cover flight. 


Yet on some farther, fairer star 
The loser shall forget his loss, 
Shall count his gold, remembering, 
The One who gained upon a Cross. 

















The King a 


By Fr 
Retired Bish 


This article is another in the series o 
themes of The Advance for Christ and His C 


J AMES BRYCE, who was one of the mos 
cerning students ever to write about Ame) 
once declared that the people of the United 
pride themselves on not having a king wl 
though they do not have a political king, tl 
have many kings in other spheres, railroad 
cotton kings, corn kings, steel kings, banker 

This means, of course, that many American 
power enough to rule their fellow men from t! 
which really have as genuine control as that + 
political kings who have ever lived. Any ma 
has power enough to lead his fellows can 
king, at least to some limited degree. | 
heard Emerson quoted as saying that any ma 
feels that he must have a king can pick o1 
and have him, in that he can find a leader « 
sort or another, and follow him. We recogni 
measure of truth in this rather queer stat 
when we talk of kings of art, or of science, o 
of sport. 


I 


We are so made that we, most of us, must 
leaders, and thus some of us may be foll 
leaders, while others at the same time, thou 
different spheres, may be following us. So it 
likely that men will ever cease to speak of 
as a king and of his Kingdom not merely figur: 
but as an actual sway over men. 

It is not enough for our present purpose, 
ever, just to speak of Jesus as King like px 
or national kings or like other kings of the 
I have mentioned. For, speaking generally, e 
kings rule only a part of a man’s life. Even 
litical king, like the King of England, let u 
to whom the people of England are as loyal : 
people of any nation have ever been toward a 
does not rule his subjects, so called, at all | 
of their lives. By law, or by custom, he is n 
pected to say much about their partisan po 
activities. Indeed, except in a general fashi« 
does not have much to do with their actual 
deeds, except as a symbol or an ideal. It is the 
with kings in art, or in science, or in tec 
affairs. Such leaders lead their admirers and 
only in particular directions. 

Here we come upon the first difference be 
Jesus and any type of earthly king. Jesus se: 
rule not a part of a man’s life but the whole 
There is a religion, and non-Christian at 


which is today being defended even by philos 


teachers of religion as making all parts of h 
life alike sacred. One human quality or activ 
regarded as good as another. A follower of 
a religion can indulge in mystic visions 


chooses, or on the contrary can indulge in lov 


id the Kingdom 
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sions if he chooses, both being equally legitimate. 
This is a distinctly non-Christian type of human. 
ism, though some of its adherents praise it as the 
broadest type of humanism. It may be broad but 
it is not deep or high. 

Now Jesus claims the loyalty of the whole man. 
He does not, however, teach that all men are alike. 
His teaching is that there is an order of values iy 
human nature, some are higher and some lower, 
and while the lower may be legitimate enough they 
are to be ruled in the name of the higher. The 
teaching of Jesus puts conscience at the head of 
the list, conscience acting under the control of the 
Christlike human ideals, the lower qualities serving 
to help the highest human character. Christian 
humanism means humanity at the highest and best. 

This does not mean that every man’s conscience 
is just like every other man’s conscience, but it does 
mean that every man’s conscience, such as it is, 
must be his guide, and that its intensity of moral 
purpose is to be constantly increasing. 

Again, this does not mean that the moral life is 
to be a narrowing experience. The kingly role of 
Christ means then that the Christian is always tv 
be becoming bigger. The kingdom of Christ be- 
comes a kingdom of bigger human beings. The 
Church has not always kept firm hold of this truth. 
In my own boyhood, I heard little of what we call 
today the social gospel—though this did not mean 
that the Christians did not ever live Christian 
lives in social relations. It did mean, however, that 
the preaching was often one-sided in its emphasis 
on the inner life of prayer and not enough on the 
outward expression of the prayer spirit. 

Much was said in my earlier days about entire 
sanctification, with emphasis on especially inner 
virtues. An old Christian whom I knew was criti- 
cized by members of a church which talked about 
inner witness to perfection for saying that entire 
sanctification meant to him sanctifying everything 
he could get his hands on in his daily work. This 
wasn’t “inner” enough. A minister who held 4 
series of meetings at this same church, who had 
raised the people to lofty heights of possible inner 
attainment, in his last sermon called attention t 
the fact that not as many had attended the services 
as ought to have come, and that the obvious reason 
was that the roads were almost a river of bottom- 
less mud, and that along with the search for the 
higher life the Christians ought to do something 
toward better roads. That, according to the e 
pressed opinion of the church members, ruined all 
the good of the preaching by directing attention 
a purely secular matter! We may well recogni 
that one reason for growing enthusiasm for the 
kingdom of Christ is present-day interest in sanct- 
fying everything we can get our hands on. 

Another reason for patriotism for the kingdom 
of Christ today is the broad attempt, in spite ° 
world-wide obstacles, to bring more persons into 
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the Kingdom. We are concerned about a world- 
wide population. 

In spite of all the limitations which come upon 
us as we strive to work for an effective idea of the 
brotherhood of man, we have to admit that the 
worth of a man as a man is taken more seriously 
now than ever before. I mean more seriously, with 
less of superficial sentimentality. There is less of 
patronizing attitude toward the so-called “under- 
privileged classes” than before. This is partly be- 
cause these so-called underprivileged won’t stand 
for being patronized. 

Fifty-five years ago while I was a student in 
Boston University a party of about fifty “working 
men” had an all-day bicycle trip on a Sunday out 
to some resort and back. Whereupon the religious 
community was aroused to criticism by this alleged 
breaking of the Sabbath. Even as wise a leader as 
Edward Everett Hale was reported in a Boston 
newspaper as declaring that if workers wished to 
spend their Sundays thus they need not be sur- 
prised if employers took account of the fact when 
the employees hereafter asked for shorter hours 
per week! I am not raising questions about the 
propriety of the Sunday excursion but I do ask 
who today would raise any question about how 
workers might spend their leisure? Anybody would 
be likely to admit that such a question would be 
the worker’s own business. And that is something 
of a gain in fifty-five years. 

About the same time I heard a worthy church- 
man in a railroad train in Mexico talking to his 
companions, praising the modern church. As he 
finished he looked out of the car window and saw 
a group of peons working in a field, whereupon he 
exclaimed: “It is no more possible to preach the 
Christian faith to those peons than it would be to 
a lot of cattle.” The attitude toward man as a man 
is the decisive point in the spread of the Christian 
kingdom. 


II 


The progress of mankind toward a genuinely 
human realm has had to be too much by the efforts 
of underprivileged classes themselves by their pro- 
tests against inhuman treatment, by their becom- 
Ing More and more indispensable as workers. All 
such movements have back of them a Christian 
impulse whether it is widely recognized or not, but 
the full Christian belief is as to the worth of a 
man as a man to himself, to other men, and to God. 
The majority of men living upon earth have never 
yet heard any such declaration of man’s worth, and 
yet more have heard of it than ever before. This 
's, of course, the main road to the full coming of 
the kingdom of Christ. 

The Christ purpose here must get a man’s view 
of man won by the outward look upon his neighbor. 
Probably the greatest single hindrance thus far to 
the coming of that Kingdom is that when any 
groups begin to think of their own worth as human 
beings they are prone to look upon themselves as 
Specially privileged even in religion, and then there 
is likely to come that pernicious notion that such 
privilege means not merely privilege but superior- 
ity. Christian privilege of the Christly type is not 
— up by the feeling that any one group is in 
itself of superior possibilities to other groups. 


We have the highest religious authority for the 
belief that there are differences between the abil- 
ities of citizens in the divine Kingdom, some able 
to produce one-hundredfold results, some sixty, and 
some thirty. The reference of Jesus here is to the 
productivity of the citizens as workers in the King- 
dom, and that means that their aim is not self- 
centered. It means that the Kingdom in the in- 
dividual comes as a by-product, the worker inwardly 
developing as he works with his aim directed out- 
ward. He is to look upon his neighbor not as better 
than himself, and certainly not as worse than 
himself. 

It has been known as long as men have known 
anything about human nature that a man does not 
do his best work as long as he is asking himself 
how the work is to mean the most for himself. 
When a man forgets all about himself and sees only 
his task, the highest possibility in his own personal 
development begins to show itself. The divine 
Kingdom then advances in two directions—the 
bringing of more human beings into the Kingdom, 
and in making all citizens bigger and better reve- 
lations of what the Kingdom can be. 

A word more about the King. I said at the be- 
ginning that we shall really have kings as long as 
we have men who can lead and men who can follow. 
Someone has said that if we could have an earthly 
king who had all human perfections whom all the 
peoples of the world could follow, the problem of 
government would be solved. That can never be. 
We cannot find such an earthly ruler. If we could 
find one, he would finally die, and then we should 
be not likely to find a worthy successor. 

The remark does, however, carry the suggestion 
that national ideals never fully win until they are 
incarnate in a life which can arouse devotion. Men 
are not usually willing to die for abstract ideas. 
The ideas must take on flesh and blood and mind 
and heart and will. Impossible as this is in an 
earthly society, it is the mighty appeal of Chris- 
tianity. 

Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today, and 
forever. The world never finds a lofty human virtue 
without soon discovering that the King—the Lord 
Jesus—has already realized it in himself. Even as 
to the worth of man we shall have to travel long 
stretches of time before we truly think of men 
as Jesus thought of them. Here is, however, at least 
one foundation stone on which we can call upon 
the citizens of the Kingdom for ever-increasing 
loyalty to the Kingdom which is made real to us 
in the King. 
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Teaching That Impresses 
IF one were being rejected by a group at the 
same time he was learning the Beatitudes, what 
would impress him would be the former and not 
the latter—From Older People and the Church, by 
Paul B. Maves and J. Lennart Cedarleaf; 1949; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, publisher. 
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Doing Evil Cheerfully 
MEN never do evil so completely and cheerfully 
as when they do it from religious conviction.— 
Pascal, Pensées. 
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“Come Unto Me,” by Makovski. (Photo from 
Lions.) 
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May 7: JESUS’ USE OF PARAB 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS .- 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


The parables are the best remembered p 
the teachings of Jesus. One of the reasons 
use of parables, as of any other illustration 
fasten truth in memory. 

We saw last Sunday, when studying the 
as a method of teaching, that normally it illu 
one point, and was not like the allegory, 
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series of parallels. And this means that each jp. 
dividual parable had a particular, concrete relation 
to life. 

It is often said that Jesus taught general prip. 
ciples and not detailed applications. In a seng 
this is true. When he defined religion as love ty 
God and love to neighbor, he did not tell us how 
we should express our love for God nor how loye 
should make us treat our neighbors. Certainly, we 
should not treat all alike. Similarly, he tells us to 
forgive, and to be meek, but he never tells us just 
how these attitudes should implement themselves 
in conduct. 

The parables do not contradict this general prin. 
ciple. The examples of the Pharisees made Jegys 
thoroughly dislike specific rules for goodness. But 
the very nature of parables is to interpret a gen- 
eral principle as it is seen in a concrete situation, 
It is as though he said, “It works like this,” or 
“This is the kind of thing I mean.” 

That makes the parables, if we will deal honestly 
with them, uncomfortably searching; for in most 
cases it is not too hard to find modern situations 
which are reasonably analogous to those which 
Jesus described. The meaning for our day is often 
too penetrating for comfort. 

In discussing the parable, our tendency is to do 
just the opposite: to reinterpret the story back 
into some general principle, then to approve the 
principle, and feel that we are through. The Para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan, for instance, teaches 
the value of service; the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son teaches God’s forgiveness, and the Parable of 
the Talents teaches our responsibility for our gifts. 
We approve all those principles, and are quite 
pleased with ourselves. 

A professor in a seminary once taught a course 
on the parables of Jesus. Each parable was rapidly 
analyzed for its central thought, and then the stu- 
dents were sent out to write their own parables, 
illustrating the same principle in something from 
contemporary life as the students were familiar 
with it. Results were in some cases startling. 

Let us glance at a few of these familiar illustra- 
tions of how religion behaves. The Parable of the 
Good Samaritan, for instance, teaches service 10 
those in need, and we all approve (Luke 10:30-37). 
But the picture is much more concrete than that. 
There were a priest and a Levite, both full-time 
religious workers representing the top of thei! 
religious profession. We might say (without being 
at all personal) a bishop and a district superit- 
tendent. And there was no charge against them. 
They were in perfectly good standing, going about 
their business of the church. 

But they overlooked a man in need. Then a S* 
maritan, a man of a despised and hated race and 
of an heretical religion, stopped to minister to him, 
and God preferred that to the ministrations of the 
ecclesiastics. While we ride by the slums of ™t 
cities on our ways to church, is God more pleased 
with some atheist or some communist who stops t 
give help where help is needed? 

In the Parable of the Pharisee and the Publica! 
(Luke 18:10-14), we have a picture of two mé 
which can be duplicated in any age. One was ver! 








religious. He went to the Temple, tithed, praye, 
fasted, kept himself free from sin. He might be 
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a steward in a modern church, or a preacher. He 
was so religious that his religion separated him 
from the needs of broken, sinning men like the 
publican, and even separated him from any aware- 
ness of his own sinfulness. It is a bit disconcerting 
to picture the modern equivalent of this active 
churchman and to be forced to realize that this 
is not what God wants. 

Somewhat similar is the Parable of Dives and 
Lazarus (Luke 16:19-81). It is simply a picture of 
two men, Dives being more important to this pic- 
ture as the Pharisee was in the parable just men- 
tioned. Dives was a wealthy man, just like wealthy 
men whom we know. It is not suggested that he 
was ever guilty of anything that we call sin. He 
was probably a highly respected citizen, a member 
of many boards and clubs. Doubtless the syna- 
gogues leaned heavily on him for support. But there 
was Lazarus, just as there had been the publican 
in the other picture, and God just does not like 
leading citizens whose wealth becomes a barrier 


‘The Parable of Dives 
(P Lazar. us,” by Feti. 
f tograph by cour- 
rm of the National 
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between them and their poor neighbors. It is really 
a most disconcerting picture. 

In the same way we can make real and concrete 
the type of person or the type of action pictured 
in each of the parables. The father’s open-hearted 
welcome of a repentant son is set over against the 
calculating, legalistic righteousness of the older 
brother, who was certainly morally superior to the 
prodigal (Luke 15:11-32). The man who accepts 
favors but never does favors for others is a fa- 
miliar type (Matthew 18:23-35). And we see the 
different types of soil in the Parable of the Sower 
all around us: the hard, indifferent people; the life 
so choked with other interests that it is “just too 
busy”; the effusive, gushing person who responds 
to everything but produces nothing; and those who 
actually produce harvests (Mark 4:3-8). 

In Luke 12:16-21, Jesus drew a picture of a man 
whom we would call a successful grain merchant, 
but Jesus called him a fool. Would his modern 
counterpart look like a fool to us today? 








AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Minister, First Methodist Church, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


This lesson is a continuation of last Si 
study of the parables. When these two less« 
completed, it is to be hoped that your studer 
be familiar with the majority of parable 
Jesus told and their implication for us tod: 

In getting ready to teach, you will want 
read the parables which you did not discu 
week. The daily Bible readings for this week 
be helpful to you in finding these. Of cours 
will need to read the comments by Smart ( 
TEACHER) and Carlyon (Adult Student). 
have a good commentary, it will prove help! 
you read again these familiar parables, keep 
yourself the question: How important is this 
ing to the life of my class members? You n 
cide that your best procedure will be to spe 
major part of the class session on one par 
parable and its teachings and implications. 
attention should be given to the others, ho 

This lesson will be successful if members 
class grasp and accept the teachings of Je 
these parables for their own living. 

A boy in a Sunday-school class was asked 
teacher: “What is a parable?” Getting a litt 
fused, he replied: “It is one of dem bird 
talks.” Of course, he was thinking of a parr: 
actually his definition was not far from ° 
What talks to us more clearly than the 
Jesus told? Last Sunday we were considerin; 
of these. Today we are going to look at other 


I. What Is a Parable? 

A. Last week we discussed what a par: 
and what it is not. Do you remember what we 
What is a parable? What is the difference bs 
a parable and an allegory? 


II. Where the Parables Are Found 

A. In which Gospel do we find the most par 
Why do you think Luke included more th: 
others? Was it because he himself was a good 
teller and loved good stories? Or was it that | 
a more thorough student of the life of Jesus? 
are some of the parables included by Luk 
omitted by the other Gospel writers? (The a 
should include the Prodigal Son, the Good S: 
tan, the Rich Man and Lazarus, and the F 
Rich Man.) Why do you imagine these were o 
by the other writers? 

B. Are we fortunate in having the four G 
instead of just one? Does each one have a | 
contribution to make? What is Matthew’s? M 
Luke’s? John’s? 


III. Understanding the Purpose of a Parabl: 

A. Is it difficult to discover the meaning 
parable? How do we usually decide its mez 
Is there usually a key to the purpose and m¢ 
of a parable? Which Gospel writer is most | 
in putting the parable into its original setti 
we can know the meaning that Jesus had in 
Is there often a key sentence preceding the 
which explains its purpose? 
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B. Carlyon (Adult Student) says, “The Gospels 
show Jesus in the midst of his people, talking ty 
particular people about some matter in which they 
are concerned. He was intensely practical and 4j- 
rect . . . There was little of the theoretical philos. 
opher about him.” Do you agree with that? Diq 
Jesus not teach principles? Do you think Jesy; 
was usually giving a great principle that would live 
through the ages or was he speaking to a particular 
person or a special situation? 

C. Is the Sermon on the Mount the laying dow, 
of principles or the dealing with specific problems’ 
This seems to contradict Carlyon’s contentions, 
doesn’t it? When Luke writes of these teachings, 
does his account indicate they were mere prin. 
ciples? In what setting are they found in Luke’ 
Carlyon also says: “Great teachers are careful of 
blanket statements, for they are seldom correct.” 
Would you agree with this? Why? What are some 
of the blanket statements we use today concerning 
races of people? Are they true statements? 


IV. Parables of Gracious Concern 

A. Jesus began his public ministry in the syna- 
gogue in Nazareth with a quotation. Do you re. 
member what that quotation was? Where was it 
taken from? Does it show what one of Jesus’ major 
concerns was to be? What? Does this fit in with 
his actions throughout his ministry? 

B. Did Jesus think that men and money some- 
times come into conflict? Did Jesus condem 
money? What did he condemn concerning money’ 
Did Jesus seem to think that the temptation to put 
money first was a prevalent one? Is it still? What 
parable did Jesus tell about a rich man and a poor 
man? What was the story of Dives and Lazarus’ 
What was the purpose of this story? Do you think 
Jesus was giving an accurate picture of the next 
world? Why do you think not? Why then did he 
use this type of concept of the afterworld? Was 
his purpose in the story a description of the future 
world? Do you think this parable applies to us? 


V. Parables of Forgiveness 

A. Is it easy to forgive someone who has seri- 
ously wronged us? What did Jesus have to say 
about forgiveness? What parables did Jesus tel 
which were dealing with forgiveness? 

B. What was Jesus saying to his listeners in the 
story of the Prodigal Son? Is there a contrast In 
attitudes shown? What is it? Is there a danger 
of being too forgiving? In what way? In what 
way not? If we are forgiving, does it mean that 
we must lower our standards? 


VI. A Parable for Critics 

A. During the last week in the life of Jesus somé 
of those who opposed him came to him asking by 
what authority he acted as he did. He knew they 
were seeking to trap him and condemn him, s0 he 
told them a parable, suggesting that such men 4& 
they had killed the prophets and soon would kil 
him. Do you remember that story? (It is found 
in Mark 12:1-11.) Who can tell it? 

B. What did Jesus think about persons wh) 
stood in judgment of other persons? Did he think 
we have the right to criticize and condemn? Why 
not? Did Jesus consider himself one to judge até 
did he condemn others? In what way does he coh 
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tinually judge each of us? Why is it difficult for 
us to judge fairly? 


vil. A Parable of Neighborliness 

A. Under what circumstances did Jesus tell the 
parable of the Good Samaritan? What did he say 
was most important in religion? Do you think he 
was right? Is loving God the most important thing 
in life? Do you really think so? Why do you be- 


lieve Jesus added the statement about love of neigh- 
bor? Has this idea been very influential throughout 
the ages? Exactly what do you think Jesus was say- 
ing in this parable? What is its meaning for us? 

B. Who are our neighbors? How shall we express 
our love for them? 

Next Sunday we are going to study the Sermon 
on the Mount. Read Matthew 5, 6, and 7 and the 
material in Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER. 


May 14: THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, | 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


We pass today from the parables of Jesus to a 
very different kind of teaching in the Sermon on 
the Mount, whieh might be called “Jesus’ Idea of 
Righteousness.” 

Christians are likely to make either too little 
or too much of this collection of teachings. Profes- 
sor Votaw has said that “they need not so much 
to be explained by men as to be appreciated, ac- 
cepted, and lived by them.” The interpretation of 
life is so high, and in so many respects different 
from the accepted standards of our society, that 
Christians are often content to say complimentary 
things about the Sermon as a high ideal, without 
coming to grips with its interpretation of life. 

On the other hand, it is not uncommon to hear 
this sermon referred to as the essence of Chris- 
tianity, which is a serious misunderstanding. 
Christianity is a religion. As such it has tremen- 
dous influence on conduct, but it can never be re- 
duced to a code of conduct, a new law to be obeyed, 
or an ideal to be followed. Christianity is a per- 
sonal relation to a personal God, from which rela- 
tion many other things flow as results. 

There is endless argument as to whether Mat- 
thew’s sermon is a record of one discourse delivered 
at one particular time, or is Matthew’s own collec- 
tion and grouping together of sayings originally 
spoken on many different occasions. Luke gives 
part of the same sermon (Luke 6:20-49), though 
it is located on a plain instead of on a mount. 

Luke has thirty verses, while Matthew has three 
chapters. Almost all of Luke’s sermon is also in 
Matthew, though the wording is frequently quite 
different. But of the large part of Matthew’s ser- 
mon which is not in Luke’s, almost half of it is 
found elsewhere in Luke. And in many cases Luke’s 
setting for the saying seems more original than 
Matthew’s. The Lord’s Prayer, for instance, was 
probably given in answer to a request of the dis- 
ciples (Luke 11:1-4), and Matthew has included 
it in the section of his sermon which deals with 
prayer (Matthew 6:5-15). 

It is quite characteristic of Matthew to group 
together all the sayings which relate to the same 
subject. In the Sermon on the Mount, he has 
grouped the sayings about the kingdom of God. 
This does not raise any question as to the authen- 


ticity of the sayings in Matthew’s sermon. It only 
means that their orderly grouping into one long 
sermon was probably the work of Matthew. 

The sermon starts with the Beatitudes, or the 
description of the Blessed. The word “Blessed” 
with which each begins is difficult to render in 
English. “Blessed” is so vague that it has little defi- 
nite meaning. “Happy” is sometimes used, but re- 
ligion is not primarily a way of making people 
happy. Jesus himself would scarcely be described 
as a happy man and it makes little sense to say, 
“Happy are they that mourn.” “Successful” has 
also been suggested, but for us the word is too defi- 
nitely associated with money. A modern business- 
man would not think of naming Jesus as an 
eminently successful man. 

The word is common in the Old Testament, spe- 
cially in the Psalms. It describes persons who have 
achieved the highest good, and who therefore have 
the approval of God and places in his Kingdom. 

The Beatitudes are not describing different 
types of people. All these characteristics can and 
should belong to the same person. And the best 
commentary on the Beatitudes is Jesus himself. 
It is interesting to study each one separately to 
see how it is realized in the character of Jesus. 

It is also interesting to list the ideas of the 
Blessed which are taken for granted today, and to 
see to what extent our current society disbelieves 
in Jesus. “Blessed are the wealthy.” “Blessed are 
the go-getters.” “Blessed are those who never have 
to mourn.” “Blessed are those who are never per- 
secuted.” “It is more blessed to get than to give.” 

The general picture which the Beatitudes present 
is reasonably clear and, as we said, it is best illus- 
trated in the character of Jesus himself. Some of 
the words, however, are often misunderstood. 

The poor in spirit are the opposite of the spir- 
itually proud. Goodspeed translates it “those who 
feel their spiritual need.’”’ One wonders how many 
of us are actually feeling spiritual need. We tend 
to be satisfied with doing our religious duties. 

“Those who mourn” has often been interpreted 
as individuals who are sorry for their sins, but the 
broader sense is preferable. Jesus came to bring 
comfort to the brokenhearted (Luke 4:18), and 
spent much of his ministry in service of the under- 
privileged. Those who mourned could find comfort 
in his message of a Father’s love. 

The meek are not the servile and spiritless, ask- 
ing only to be imposed upon. They are the opposite 
of the proud and self-assertive. Jesus was meek, 
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and Francis of Assisi, and Gandhi, and Schv 
But what power there is in those person: 
When the kingdom of God comes, it will be 
such meek characters. 

Hungering and thirsting for righteousne 
a familiar Old Testament figure of speech. 
people sought righteousness with the sar 
tensity with which a hungry man seeks foo 
thirsty man water. 

Mercy follows naturally after righteousn¢ 
the two appear together so often in the Old 
ment (compare Micah 6:8). The older brot 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son had righteot 
but he lacked mercy. 

The pure in heart are those whose righteo 
consists not in outward acts conforming to tl 
(compare verses 21, 27, 33, 38) but in an inn 
utterly committed to and motivated by God’s 

The peacemakers did not make peace be 
nations. There was no international war be 
of the universal sway of Rome. But Jesus’ ( 
made men live at peace with themselves becai 
inner surrender to God, and at peace with « 
because all were brothers. 

Reviling and persecution would come upo 
followers of Jesus, as he could already see it 
ing upon himself (Matthew 16:24-25). The 
tyrs knew the meaning of this, and the list « 
martyrs is now being enlarged in Eastern E 
and in other parts of the world. 

Such were the people who Jesus thought 
to be congratulated as the blessed of earth. 
can scarcely think of a more startling inversi 
values. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Today’s lesson is the first of two dealing 
the Sermon on the Mount. As recorded in Matt 
this likely includes not only the teachings of . 
at one time but the best and most memorable 
tion of his teaching over the period of his e 
public ministry. Since this is true, of course, 1 
is much too much material to be handled adequ: 
in two class sessions. 

To get an over-all view of the Sermon on 
Mount, we suggest that the whole session 
weeks might be spent in an analysis of the t« 
ings of Jesus included here. To do this it wi 
necessary for the class members to have 
Bibles at Sunday school. Also a large blackb 
will be very useful. The purpose of this lesson 
be to help the class analyze and understand 
teachings of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mour 

For the next two Sundays we are going t 
gold mining—gold mining in the richest deposi 
of wisdom, ethics, and religion ever discovered. 
where else in all literature is so much include 
so short a discourse. 


I. Introduction 
A. Where is the Sermon on the Mount foun 
the Bible? Are any of these teachings found in 


other Gospels? Are they together in one bod: 


teachings as in Matthew? Does it seem likely 


Jesus included all of these sayings in one discou1 
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B. How were his teachings preserved? Is jt 
likely that one person could remember all of this j¢ 
spoken at one time? It seems probable to many 
scholars that Jesus did not give this discourse at 
one time but of course the validity of the teaching, 
are in no wise affected. 

C. Is it characteristic of Matthew to group the 
sayings of the Master? Where else do we find this 
tendency expressed? 


II. Matthew 5 

Ask someone to act as seeretary for the class and 
write on the blackboard the various teachings of 
Jesus found in the Sermon on the Mount. In each 
case try to put this teaching into one word. 

A. Why is this portion of Scripture called the 
Sermon on the Mount? To whom was _ Jesus 
speaking? 

B. What does the word “blessed” mean as it js 
used here? (See Smart.) Why did Jesus say these 
various ones would be “blessed” or happy? What 
was his major emphasis? 

C. What is the teaching of Jesus found in the 
first beatitude? Why is humility a blessing? Which 
other beatitude is closely related to this? What did 
Jesus mean by “Blessed are the meek’? What is 
the reason that persons included in the categories 
listed in the first four beatitudes will be “blessed”? 
Do you think Jesus was right in emphasizing the 
importance of a sense of need? 

D. Did Jesus mean the merciful would obtain 
mercy from men or from God? What do you think 
Jesus meant by “the pure in heart”? What did he 
mean by “shall see God”? What did he mean by 
“the peacemakers” ? 

E. Why did he consider it a blessed thing for one 
of his followers to be persecuted? Is it blessed still? 
In what way? In what way not? 

F. Did Jesus consider his followers important 
to the world? How important? What did he mean 
by calling them “salt” and “light”? What was he 
saying when he spoke of letting “your light so shine 
before men”? Who was to receive glory in so doing? 

G. What did Jesus mean when he said he did not 
come to destroy the law but to fulfill it? What is 
the difference between “the Law” and “the Gos- 
pel”? Do Christians have certain laws to follow? 
Why do they follow them? For the Christian which 
comes first, the law or the Gospel? 

H. What did Jesus mean by saying that whoever 
is angry without cause with his brother is in dan- 
ger of the judgment? Does this refer only to an 
actual brother or to anyone? Why was Jesus 80 
severe at this point? What is the major teaching 
he is stressing here? Why did Jesus think forgive 
ness so important? Do you agree? Why? 

I. In verses 21, 27, 31, 33, 38, and 43, we have a 
statement reading like this: “It was said to the 
men of old ... but I say to you. .. .” What did 
Jesus mean by this? Who had said it of old? Does 
this mean that in Christ we have a more perfect 
revelation? Does this make the Old Testament any 
less valuable? What does it set as our final standard 
of judgment? If we recognize that the Old Testa- 
ment is a less perfect revelation of God and recog- 
nize in the Bible a growing understanding until 
the perfect revelation in Jesus, does this make the 
Bible more understandable? More helpful? Why? 
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J. What did Jesus mean by saying if one had 
looked on a woman to lust after her, he had com- 
mitted adultery in his heart? Why did Jesus lay 
guch emphasis upon motives? 

K. What did Jesus mean about plucking out an 
eye or cutting off a hand? What was he empha- 
sizing? Do you think he was right in declaring that 
entering the Kingdom was that important? 

L. What rule does Jesus lay down here concern- 
ing divorce? Do you think he is too severe? 
What was his concept of marriage? With his idea 
that a man and woman became one flesh and spirit 
at marriage, is it understandable that his idea of 
divorce is severe? Was he right or wrong? Why? 

M. Why does Jesus teach not to swear? Does 
this mean the use of profanity? What then does 
it mean? What does he mean by: “‘Let what you say 
be simply ‘yes’ or ‘no’ ’”’? 

N. Do you think Jesus actually meant that we 
should “resist one who is evil’? Do you agree that 


it we are struck on one cheek we should turn the 
other also? Did Jesus live up to this teaching? 
What was the result? Wasn’t Jesus saying that 
retaliation never finally solves a problem, but for- 
giveness does? Was he right? In what various ways 
can we react to injury done us? What is the best 
way? Do you believe Jesus really meant that we 
should “love our enemy”? Is this possible? 

We have been listing some of the teachings of 
Jesus on the board today and discussing them. 
Some of the things listed are: Humility, kindness, 
radiance, obedience, forgiveness, purity, trust- 
worthiness, sincerity, lovableness, and godlikeness. 
These seem very difficult and sometimes almost im- 
possible in a world like ours. However, that in no 
wise releases us from the demands of them. 

Next Sunday we shall complete our study of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Read chapters 6 and 7 of 
Matthew and also the daily Bible readings in Adult 
Student. 


May 21: THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, I 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Last Sunday we looked at the beatitudes, which 
are the introduction and, in a sense, the theme of 
the whole Sermon on the Mount. Today we shall 
look at the rest of the Sermon as it is given in 
Matthew. 

But first we should notice that the beatitudes 
in Luke are very different from those which we 
studied in Matthew (Luke 6:20-26). There are 
only four beatitudes, and four corresponding woes. 
And though the beatitudes sound very much alike, 
those in Luke mean very different things. Blessed 
are the poor, and woe to the rich. Blessed are the 
hungry, and woe to those who have plenty to eat. 

As Luke understood it, Jesus was blessing the 
underprivileged, as he always did. He took the side 
of Lazarus against Dives, of the publican against 
the Pharisee, of the Samaritan against the priest, 
of the outcasts against those who counted them- 
selves righteous. To think that Jesus spoke two 
sets of beatitudes, those in Matthew on one occa- 
sion and those in Luke on another, is quite arti- 
ficial and mechanical, a holdover from the old idea 
of biblical infallibility. 

The kind of character described in Matthew’s 
beatitudes cannot be satisfied with merely pro- 
tecting his own righteousness from contamination. 
He is under obligation to the rest of the world. His 
very possession of that kind of life constitutes the 
obligation, as a doctor’s skill puts him under obli- 
gation to the suffering. 

So Jesus describes them as salt giving zest to 
life, and as light showing the way (Matthew 5: 
13-16). Some interpret salt here as a preservative, 
and the idea is quite pertinent, but verse 13 seems 
to fix the meaning of the figure as seasoning. 

_ This consciousness of responsibility for others 
1S One of the features in which Jesus breaks most 
from the religious ideas of his day. Religion for 
Jesus’ contemporaries was keeping oneself apart 
from evil; for Jesus it was seeking out evil in 


order to cure it. Next in the Sermon we have a 
more lengthy discussion of the attitude of Jesus 
toward the religion of his day (Matthew 5:17 
through 6:18). 

Jesus was not destroying the teachings of the 
Old Testament (the Law and the Prophets). But 
neither was he slavishly obedient to them, for on 
occasions he set aside sabbath laws, food laws, and 
many others. The very verses which follow in chap- 
ter 5 illustrate his superiority to the specific com- 
mands of Scripture. Jesus was fulfilling the teach- 
ings of his Bible by carrying them forward to 
completion, as a rose fulfills the promise of the 
bud. And this completion was achieved by substi- 
tuting right attitudes of heart for mere right ac- 
tions. Christianity wants to make good people, and 
not merely restrain bad people. 

Verses 18 and 19, which contradict both Jesus’ 
teaching and his practice, are usually thought to 
have been added by the author of the Gospel. 

There follow many illustrations of this kind of 
fulfilling the righteousness of the Law and the 
Prophets. And it should be noticed that most of the 
laws which Jesus cited were good laws. He did not 
set them aside, but only insisted that we must go 
further, achieving right actions by having right 
attitudes and not merely by controlling wrong 
attitudes. 

Murder (verses 21-26) is wrong, but the best 
way to prevent it is to develop that love which 
never wants to murder. 

Adultery (verses 27-30) is wrong, but so are 
evil thoughts which lead to adultery, and the best 
preventive is a clean mind. And so with false 
swearing and love for the truth (verses 33-37). 

The law “an eye for an eye” (verses 38-42) was 
a limit upon the old obligation to revenge, but it is 
still better not to want any vengeance at all. 

The law taught love for neighbors (verses 43- 
48) and that was interpreted as love for fellow 
Israelites. The law nowhere said “‘hate your ene- 
mies,” but the Old Testament is full of the idea. 

There follow in chapter 6 (and we must remem- 
ber that the author knew no chapter divisions) 
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three illustrations of this same spirit of 
sincerity as it applied to three of the most f: 
practices of religion in that day; alms 
(verses 1-4), prayer (verses 5-15), and 
(verses 16-18). All three of these are vali 
in so far as they are outward expressions of 
experiences. Alms must express a real conc¢ 
the person in need, and not be a means of 5 
a reputation as a giver. Prayer must comé¢ 
a sincere desire for God, and not from any 
other motives which are all too common. F 
must express genuine grief, and not be a me 
play, nor a conformity to convention. 

The Lord’s Prayer, given in a different s 
in Luke, is included here as a part of the tea 
on prayer, and it might easily merit an enti 
son in itself. 

In Matthew, this prayer is given in con! 
with warning against empty, meaningless 
tion of prayers (6:7), and yet it is probal 
peated in just that mechanical way more 
than any prayer in existence. It would be 
helpful if we should take the Lord’s Praye1 
kind of model, or outline, by which all our 
praying should be tested. One notices that 
is half through the prayer before he even me 
himself. His spontaneous concern is for God’s 
the coming of God’s kingdom, the doing of 
will. And when he does pray for himself, he 
tions only daily bread, enough to keep him 
tioning, and turns again to moral and spi 
interests. 

“Lead us not into temptation” should pr« 
read “Let us not fall into temptation.” The 
“trespasses” does not occur in modern tr 
tions, but was taken by the Church of En 
from Tyndale’s translation in the sixteenth ce 

In Matthew 6:19-34 there are warnings as 
things which interfere with the life of the 
dom: love of money, and anxiety about the 
needs of food and clothing. 

The Sermon closes with the important wa 
that we must practice the teachings of Jesu 
merely approve them. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The lesson this Sunday is a continuation o 
week’s study of the Sermon on the Mount. | 
covered chapter 5 last week, then you will w: 
consider chapters 6 and 7 this Sunday. This i 
last opportunity to deal with this particular s« 
of Jesus’ teachings. 

Your best preparation to teach this lesson w 
to read and reread carefully Matthew 6 a 
using a commentary. In each section try to « 
mine just what Jesus meant by the various t 
ings. If using the blackboard to list the teac 


proved successful last week, I would try it a 
Also, likely you will want members of the cla 


follow along in their Bibles the various pas 
under discussion. 

This lesson will be successful if the mer 
of the class get a clearer understanding o 
teachings of Jesus in the Sermon on the Moun 
if they apply these more fully to their lives. 
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It is difficult for us to imagine the shock that 
many of the listeners must have had as they hearg 
Jesus speak. He presented ideas that were abgpo. 
lutely new to them, and his way of speaking must 
have been so attractive that they were deeply moved 
as they listened. Today, we are continuing oy; 
study of the Sermon on the Mount. No place op 
earth has there ever been such a repository of 
truth in so few words as in Matthew 5, 6, and 7. 
Last week, we saw the demand Jesus makes fo; 
humility, sincerity, devotion, purity, lovableness, 
and godlikeness in chapter 5. Today, we are going 
on in our study to chapters 6 and 7. 


I. Matthew 6 

A. Ask a class member to read the first four 
verses in chapter 6. Ask someone else to read 
verses 5 and 6. What is Jesus speaking against in 
these two sections? What is he speaking for? What 
one word do you think would describe what he is 
advocating here? Do you agree with this teaching’ 
Why? In each case, Jesus said: “They have their 
reward.” What do you think their reward is? What 
is the reward of those who give and pray in the 
spirit of sincerity? Do you think Jesus was right 
in making this distinction? 

B. What would you say are the main teachings 
in the Lord’s Prayer? What kind of God does it 
portray? What seems to be the most important 
petition in the prayer? What did Jesus mean by 
“Thy Kingdom”? Does the prayer for bread indi- 
cate that it is all right to pray for material things? 
To what degree and what amount? What does 
Jesus mean by “and forgive us our debts, as we 
also have forgiven our debtors’? Can God forgive 
us if we do not forgive others? Why not? What 
is meant by: “Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil”? Does God lead us into temp- 
tation? Does he permit us to walk into temptation’? 
Is there a difference between causing and permit- 
ting? Why does God permit us to enter into 
temptation? 

C. Do you think we should fast? What is Jesus’ 
idea concerning this? What would be the values in 
fasting? Have any of you ever tried it? What was 
the result? If it is done, how should it be done? 

D. A few minutes ago, we spoke of the validity 
of praying for material things. What was Jesus’ 
idea about the importance of material things, ac- 
cording to verses 19-24? Is Jesus saying here that 
it is wrong to lay up any material goods? What do 
you think he is saying? Do many of us spend more 
time and interest on treasures on earth than on 
treasures in heaven? Is it right to do so? Do you 
think in verses 25-32 that Jesus is saying we should 
not consider food and clothing at all? What is he 
saying? Do you agree with him? Why, or why not? 
Does verse 33 help clarify what Jesus was say- 
ing? Does Jesus mean in these passages that a good 
person will always have enough food to eat and 
clothes to wear? Do we know of situations where 
that has not always been true? What is Jesus 
saying? 

E. In verse 34, Jesus says: “Do not be anxious 
about tomorrow.” Did he mean we should not plan 
the future? Did he mean we should not provide 
for old age? What did he mean? He goes on to say: 
“Let the day’s own trouble be sufficient for the 
day.” Have you found this to be true? Do some of 
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you make yourselves miserable worrying about 
what the future may bring? If so, what does this 
mean to you? What one word would describe the 
teachings in these last 15 verses? 

1]. Matthew 7 

A. When Jesus taught: “Judge not, that you be 
not judged,” what did he mean? Is it true that we 
are judged by our own standard of judgment? Is 
this the main reason why we should not pass judg- 
ment on others? What is? What did Jesus mean 
about a “speck” in our brother’s eye and a log in 
our own? Is it easy to be critical of others? 

B. Do you think Jesus was exaggerating when 
he declared: “Ask, and it will be given you; seek, 
and you will find; knock, and it will be opened to 
you”? Does this mean that we can ask for anything 
and receive it? Can we? Why not? What do you 
think was the meaning of this statement by Jesus? 
Do you think God does “give good things to those 
who ask him’’? 

C. Verse 12 is usually referred to as the Golden 
Rule. Why? Was Jesus the first person to say we 
should determine our action by the way we want 


to be treated? If a person lives by this rule, does 
that mean he is a good Christian? What does he 
lack? This is related to the second great command- 
ment, isn’t it? Did Jesus seem to think this 
enough? What is the great commandment? 

D. Do you agree that “the gate is narrow and 
the way is hard, that leads to life”? As one enters 
upon this “life” does the way remain hard? What 
happens? Is there a hard way leading to every 
worth-while achievement? What, for instance? 

EK. How did Jesus say a person would know a 
true Christian? Do you think his test of the “fruit” 
is a good one? Why so? What is the fruit of your 
life and mine? Do you know of people who talk 
about God but fail to do the will of God? Do you 
and I do that here in this class? Jesus said that 
people who think they have done mighty works in 
his name will be rejected? Do you think that fair? 
Why? What does Jesus call the persons who do 
these teachings of his? What does he call those 
who fail to follow his teachings? 

Next Sunday, we are going to study Jesus’ teach- 
ing about God. Be sure to read your daily Bible 
readings and study your lesson in Adult Student. 


May 28: JESUS’ TEACHINGS ABOUT GOD, ! 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Today we study Jesus’ teachings about God. 
This may seem a bit trite to many. We all assume 
that, of course, we know what Jesus taught about 
God. But probably the reverse is more nearly true. 
Ideas about God vary, and one’s ideas of right and 
wrong, of religion, of the future, of the very world 
in which he lives, are determined very largely by 
his ideas of God. The conflict between Jesus and 
the Pharisees which resulted in his death was in 
the main due to their different ideas of God. 

One cannot shut his eyes and imagine God. He 
must take something within the range of his own 
experience as a starting point, and think that God 
must be like that. Many have thought that God 
was best seen in a thunderstorm, others in the 
mystery of the heavenly bodies, others in the self- 
centered autocracy of a king. The tendency in 
Jesus’ day was to think of God as a Ruler, and of 
religion as simply obeying his laws. 

Jesus’ starting point is so familiar that to men- 
tion it sounds like a platitude. The best way to 
think of God, he said, is not in terms of nonmoral 
forces like storms or of autocratic monarchs. The 
best way is to think of a father’s attitude toward 
his child, for that is more nearly like the nature 
of God than anything else in our human scene. 

It is interesting that Jesus did not use our 
phrase, “the Fatherhood of God.” That makes it 
sound like a doctrine, demanding merely to be be- 
lieved. He merely called God “Father,” and invited 
us to feel toward him as children feel toward the 
right kind of father. 

This figure has contributed to widespread mis- 
understanding. It has been assumed that the 
function of a father is to pet his children, love 


them, and try to gratify their every wish. And as 
a result we have terribly sentimentalized our idea 
of God. He has become a doting old grandfather, 
a Santa Claus, concerned only that the precious 
little creatures be happy. 

Naturally the idea of sin largely vanished, for 
such a God would be good-natured, and would not 
expect too much of us. We are much more afraid 
of being caught sinning against society than sin- 
ning against God. And the very word “repentance” 
is largely obsolete in religious circles. 

It ought not to be necessary to say that this is 
not what Jesus meant by “Father.” The Jewish 
father’s love for his son was conspicuous in Jesus’ 
day, as it has been in every age. But that love did 
not mean sentimental indulgence. It meant, rather, 
the father’s passionate desire that his son achieve 
the highest possible. The father was responsible 
for the son’s physical development, his education, 
his religious training, and all the rest. He did not 
lower his standards because he was a father: he 
raised them. Jesus thought of God as a heavenly 
Father earnestly striving to bring us to the richest 
life possible. 

Jesus thus kept in balance the two emphases of 
the Old Testament prophets whose teachings he 
claimed to fulfill. For them, God was moral love. 
He loved his people and planned a glorious future 
for them, but at the same time he held up the most 
uncompromising moral standard for them, and 
condemned and punished them for their sins. Love 
and punis’iment play in and out of the prophetic 
theme. 

It may be well to remind ourselves of some of 
the things which this same Jesus who called God 
“Father” said about him. Jesus pictured him as 
the kind of God who would slam the door shut in 
the face of five foolish virgins, and though there 
was weeping and gnashing of teeth, the door was 
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“Come Unto Me,” by an unknown artist. (Phot: 
Three Lions.) 


not opened (Matthew 25:1-13). He would 

both soul and body into hell (Matthew 10:2: 
offend him was worse than to pluck out one 
or cut off one’s hand and thus go maimed th 
life (Mark 9:43-48). To those on his left < 
judgment scene he says, “Depart from me 
cursed, into the eternal fire prepared for the 
and his angels” (Matthew 25:41). 

God is the undergirding of the moral law 
as such he is interested in goodness. His lo\ 
his children is his passionate desire that 
achieve goodness, his use of his divine res¢ 
to help them do so, and his gracious forgi\ 
and promise of a new start when they repent 
failures. 

It is interesting that “love” is not one of . 
characteristic words. Except in the familiar 
tion from Leviticus and Deuteronomy (Mar 
30-31), he seldom uses the word, either fo 
attitude toward God or for God’s attitude t 
us. The word becomes popular through the 
ings of Paul (I Corinthians 13) and John (I 
4:7-21). 

But though he seldom uses the word, Jes 
constantly picturing God’s love in action. Our 
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for enemies is based on God’s treatment of his 
enemies (Matthew 5:45). The father’s attitude 
toward the repentant prodigal (Luke 15:20-24), 
the neighborliness of the man who had gone to beg 
and the father giving good things to his son (Luke 
11:5-13), the judge’s attitude toward the sheep 
on his right hand (Matthew 25:34)—these are but 
samples of Jesus’ teaching about God’s care for his 
children. 

Jesus’ life was an illustration of his teaching, 
Since he came to do the will of his Father, it was 
natural that he, too, devote himself to the welfare 
vf God’s children. Sometimes it led him to violate 
the rules of his religion, as when he healed on the 
sabbath. Sometimes it outraged the social smug. 
ness of the so-called better classes, as when he 
turned to the outcasts. But always Jesus reflected 
the passion for man’s good which he knew to lie 
at the center of God’s heart, even though it an- 
tagonized religious leaders and eventually led to 
his death. 

Jesus said that the attitude of a father toward 
his child was the best picture we have of the nature 
of God. But the Church has found a better, for in 
Jesus himself it has the most perfect picture. God 
is like a father; but even more, God is like Christ, 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


It would seem that on this subject there would 
be an overabundance of material so we would have 
to work diligently to know which to use and which 
to omit. Actually Jesus did not have much to say 
about the various attributes of God. He took them 
for granted and much of what he believed must be 
gathered from what he implied, what he omitted, 
and what he did. It will take much skill, therefore, 
to bring out to your class what seemed to be Jesus’ 
concept of his Father. 

Read carefully Carylon’s and Smart’s materials 
and the Scripture references in the daily Bible 
readings. Turn through the Synoptic Gospels and 
jot down references Jesus made to the Father. 

This lesson will have succeeded if persons in 
the class get a clearer picture of God and a greater 
love for him. 

The story is told that during the war a small 
boy and his mother stood before a full-length pic- 
ture of the father and husband who was away in 
the army. They talked about him and about the 
picture. Finally, the little fellow looked up rather 
wistfully and said: “Mama, I wish Daddy would 
step out of the picture.” He wanted his daddy to 
become flesh and bone with loving arms and a win- 
some smile, 

People throughout all the ages wished that about 
God. They had a picture of him in their Scriptures 
but they wanted him to step out of the picture and 
become life and blood. And that is exactly what 
happened when God sent Jesus to the world. God 
stepped out of the picture. He became flesh and 
bones with a winsome smile and loving arms, and 
today as we talk about “Jesus’ Teaching about God 
we have to begin with Jesus, himself; for Jesus did 
not have to tell us so much about what God is like. 
He showed us. 
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|, Jesus Reveals God , 

A. We use the word “Incarnation” in reference 
to Jesus. Do you know what that word means? If 
Jesus was the Incarnation of God, what is the 
pest way of learning what God is like? 

B. One of our bishops some time ago said that 
no great virtue or ideal ever becomes vital until it is 
incarnated. What do you think he meant by that? 
Was he right? Is it true that ideals and virtues 
must be experienced through some person for them 
to be of vital significance? 

C. Carlyon says: “It is true and proper to say 
that Jesus taught most about God when he was 
saying nothing at all about God.” What does he 
mean by that? Do you agree with him? 

D. If Jesus is the Incarnation of God, what did 
he reveal about God? Did he reveal God’s nature? 
What would you say God’s nature is as revealed in 
Christ? Did Jesus reveal the character of God? 
What kind of character does God have then? Did 
Jesus reveal the will and purpose of God? What is 
it? Have we ever taken that seriously as our will 
and purpose? Should we? If you had to describe 
God as revealed by Jesus, how would you describe 
him? What are his outstanding characteristics? 

E. Carlyon has pointed up the importance of a 
personality in some questions he has suggested. 
Let us discuss them. “Which do you remember bet- 
ter—the words or the person of a great speaker to 
whom you have listened? As you recall your favor- 
ite minister of the years, what particular thing 
comes to mind—some sublime utterance from the 
pulpit or a quiet word or incident in personal meet- 
ing?” Do you think that Jesus was more memorable 
than what he said? Why? 


Il. The Teaching From Silence 

A. There had been a great line of prophets in 
the Hebrew religion who had brought out and em- 
phasized various traits of God. Name some of these 
and tell the characteristics of God they proclaimed. 
What about Amos? What did he teach about God? 
What was Hosea’s contribution to an understand- 
ing of God? What about Jeremiah? What did 


Isaiah of the Exile proclaim? Did any of these 
prophets reject the characteristics of God which 
earlier prophets had proclaimed? Did Jesus accept 
Amos’ concept of a God of justice? Hosea’s concept 
of a God of forgiveness? Jeremiah’s God of the 
Exiles and of everywhere? Of Isaiah’s God who 
loved, served, and suffered? 

B. Did Jesus ever give any arguments to prove 
the existence of God? Why not? Did he ever argue 
over this or even discuss it as far as the record 
shows? Why not? 

C. Did Jesus ever raise any question or enter 
any argument about the righteousness of God? 
About God’s providence? About his concern? Be- 
cause he said nothing about some of these concepts 
does not indicate that he did not believe them, does 
it? What does it indicate? 

D. Jesus did bring certain new emphases to the 
concept of God. What did the Pharisees emphasize 
about God? Why did they give such stress to his 
holiness? What did Jesus have to say about the 
holiness of God? What was his point of emphasis? 


III. Teaching by Inference 

A. We know Jesus seldom taught in abstract 
principles. So we find that a great many of his 
teachings about God are by inference. Can you 
think of a single occasion in the Synoptic Gospels 
when Jesus specifically taught the love of God? 
There is none, yet no one doubts that it was the 
very hub of his thinking about God. 

B. Do you remember passages where Jesus 
taught by inference the love of God? Where? What 
about the Parables of the Lost Coin, the Lost 
Sheep, and the Lost Son? What kind of God would 
go out to search for the lost like that? 

C. Do you remember Jesus teaching anything 
about the greatness of God? Directly or indirectly ? 

D. What did Jesus teach about God’s care? 
Where is this care of God revealed in the teachings 
of Jesus? 

E. Do you think of other attributes and charac- 
teristics of God which Jesus taught by inference? 
What are they? Where did he teach them? 


Plans for June 


TEACHERS who are using the International Les- 
son Series will find in June an interesting unit 
entitled “Some Religious Problems,” based on the 
teachings of four of the shorter books of the Old 
Testament: Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Malachi, and 
Jonah. The lessons are developed around practieal 
present-day religious problems: “Why Does God 
Permit Evil?” “Do We Need to Repent?” “How 
Does Practical Morality Affect Religion?” and “Do 
We Want All Nations to Share Our Faith?” 

The Adult Bible Course continues “Some of the 
Great Teachings of Jesus.” For teaching references 
you will probably find The Message of Jesus and 
The Teachings of Jesus ($2.50) by Harvie Brans- 
comb best for June. For teachers and pupils The 
Teachings of Jesus by Harris Franklin Rall (75 
cents), The Career and Significance of Jesus by 
Walter Bell Denny ($2.75), and An Approach to 
the Teachings of Jesus by Ernest C. Colwell ($1.25) 
will be helpful. The unit on “God and the Kingdom” 


will continue through June 18 with one more lesson 
on “Jesus’ Teachings About God” and two on 
“Jesus’ Teachings About the Kingdom.” A new 
unit on “Basic Principles of Christian Living,” will 
start June 25, and the first lesson is on “Jesus’ 
Teachings About Love.” 

The next Learning for Life Course, “The State 
of the Nation,” will run for two months. The topics 
for discussion for June are “Free Enterprise and 
Economic Order,” ‘The Problem of the Welfare 
State,” “Civil Rights and National Security,” and 
“The Trend Toward Militarism.” Keep on the 
alert for articles about these subjects in current 
magazines as background material. Sometime in 
the week preceding or following June 18, you might 
want to arrange for a showing of the film, 
Prejudice, 60 minutes, $12.00 (rental). It tells the 
story of one man’s prejudice. You may obtain this 
film, and the books listed above, from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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May 7: WHAT ARE THE PERI 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By William F. Stinespring 


Professor of Old Testament, 


Duke University Divinity School 


SCRIPTURE: HOSEA 4:1-9; 6:1-3; 10:12-13. 


Today we begin a unit of two lessons o 
prophet Hosea. Hosea lived and spoke soon 
Amos, whom we have just finished studying 
“Indian Summer” of surface prosperity (rei 
Jeroboam II, 784-744 B.c.) was about over, an 
last decline of Israel had begun. Within twe1 
twenty-five years the Northern Kingdom w 
fall before the Assyrians (722 B.c.), never t 
again. 

Some scholars think that Hosea lived to se 
end of the kingdom, but the matter is unce 
The “superscription” (probably by a Judear 
tor) at the beginning of the book (1:1) men 
among kings of Israel only Jeroboam II, but a 


kings of Judah, Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and ] 


kiah, thus implying that Hosea did live thr 


Henry Doody 


son Series 


OF PROSPERITY AND POWER? 


the last days of Israel. In any case, the prophet 
could foresee the ruin of his people, as his book 
plainly indicates. 

It is worthy of note that Hosea was the only one 
of the “Writing Prophets” who was a native and 
citizen of the Northern Kingdom. For this reason, 
he was well qualified to present accurately the 
deplorable conditions in his homeland during his 
lifetime. 

For some curious reason, sentimental expositors 
have been wont to present Hosea as entirely 4 
prophet of sweetness and light, teaching a divine 
love so tender that in the end it would forgive any 
iniquity, no matter how great. Nothing could be 
more misleading. 

The main body of the oracles of Hosea are cor- 
tained in chapters 4 to 18. With the exception of a 
few verses in chapter 11, these ten chapters present 
a solid message of denunciation and doom. (The 
lesson for today is taken from these chapters.) 
The last verse of chapter 13 is a startling climax 
and summary of the preceding ten chapters—the 
most terrible words of denunciation ever uttered 
by any prophet: “Samaria shall bear her guilt; for 
she hath rebelled against her God: they shall fall 
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by the sword; their infants shall be: dashed in 
pieces, and their women with child shall be ripped 
u ‘ 

3 is fitting, therefore, that our editors, although 
calling Hosea “the Prophet of Love,” have used 
the word “perils” in the heading of today’s lesson 
and have stated that the aim of this unit of study 
is “to introduce adults to the prophet Hosea and 
his messages and to lead them to consider our own 
need for repentance as a nation.” In other words, 
the message of Hosea is not altogether one of love 
and forgiveness, but one of warning also—warning 
to individuals and warning to nations. 

With these thoughts in mind, we may turn to a 
consideration of the specific verses of today’s les- 
gon. As indicated above, the main message of the 
prophet begins with chapter 4, of which we are to 
study the first nine verses. In the first three verses 
the prophet seems to be speaking for himself; the 
Lord is spoken of in the third person. But with 
the fourth verse occurs a change of tone, and the 
prophet delivers his oracles directly in the first 
person, as though the Lord himself were speaking. 
This device, found often in the prophetic literature, 
serves to emphasize the sense of urgency which the 
prophet feels. 

“And blood toucheth blood” (verse 2) means 
“one crime after another.” The second half of 
verse 4 should probably read, “With thee is my 
quarrel, O priest.” Note the memory selection from 
verse 6: the people are already as good as destroyed 
because of the lack of religious knowledge which 
they could have had for the asking. Indifference in 
religion is fatal. 

Chapter 6, verses 1-3, can only be understood in 
the light of what precedes and follows. In the pre- 
ceding verse (5:15), the Lord retires to wait for 
the repentance which the Israelites are about to ex- 
press. When they do express it (6:1-3), it is noth- 
ing but shallow optimism, and no real repentance at 
all. These verses are ironical; the prophet knows 
that the Lord will not forgive so easily: “. . . your 
goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the dew 
that goeth early away. Therefore have I hewed 
them by the prophets; I have slain them by the 
words of my mouth” (6:4-5). 

Chapter 10, verses 12-13, constitute a call to real 
repentance. The agricultural metaphor, of which 
Hosea is so fond, is used. The Hebrew word hesed, 
translated “mercy” in verse 12, really means some- 
thing like “religious loyalty to be observed by both 
parties to the covenant between God and his peo- 
ple.” Hence the “mercy” of God is qualified. Only 
if the people keep faith will God show his full favor 
to them. In this verse the word denotes the faith- 
fulness of God, while in 6:6 it refers to the faith- 
fulness to God demanded of the people. 

In verse 13, the word “way” should be read 
“chariots.” The people are to trust in God, not in 
“chariots” and “mighty men.” 

There is no evidence that this call to repentance 
was heeded. The chapter (10) ends with these omi- 
hous words: “at daybreak shall the king of Israel be 
utterly cut off.” And in 722 B.c. the Kingdom of 
Israel came to an end. Historians record that the 
Assyrians destroyed it from without; but from 
the Books of Amos and Hosea we can see that it 
also fell because of moral decay from within. 





A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


As you begin to prepare the lessons for this 
month, you will want to keep in mind that we have 
two units of two lessons each. The unit that begins 
today, “Hosea, Prophet of Love,” is based on 
Hosea’s message to his nation, a message that 
called the attention of the Hebrew people to the 
perils that faced them because of prosperity and 
power and also a message that God loved them in 
spite of their shortcomings. 

You will want to lead members of your class to 
think of our own nation in these connections and 
then turn to the message of Hosea to see what he 
has to say that will fit our situation as well as his. 
It will be well to keep the unit in mind. Because it 
is so short, it should be easy to tie the two lessons 
together, and to have one pick up and follow on 
where the other left off. Let the lesson for today 
bring out some of the danger spots in our own liv- 
ing and then leave the power of love to resolve 
many of these issues until next Sunday, when we 
shall discuss the question, “Does God Love 
America?” 

What are the perils of prosperity and power? 
You will want members of your class to think very 
seriously what the prosperity and power of our 
nation and our people and ourselves mean to us and 
to our place in God’s purpose. Keep the discussion 
centered as far as possible on situations and issues 
that are of vital concern to the members of your 
class. Do not let them push the responsibility all 
off on Congress or some other group and feel that 
it does not have very much to do with them per- 
sonally anyway, but rather lead them to consider it 
in relation to their own place in the life and activi- 
ties of the nation. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Introduction—great new power in the world 
II. Power 
A. What makes America powerful? 
B. How can power be misused? 
C. What kind of power should we seek to 
develop? 
III. Prosperity 
A. Are we prosperous? Why? 
B. What are the effects of prosperity 
1. In Israel? 
2. In America? 


Introduce the discussion by calling attention to 
the fact that our nation is by far the most power- 
ful of any nation that has ever existed. Mention 
some of the newest developments in power. At the 
time this is being written, an announcement has 
been made that plans are now on paper for a hydro- 
gen bomb that will be three or four hundred times 
as powerful as the bomb dropped on Hiroshima, 
so powerful that even a near miss would completely 
destroy cities like New York or Los Angeles. 

There is significance in the fact that our new 
devices of power are measured according to their 
ability to destroy rather than in units of energy 
involved. One does not speak of kilowatts or horse- 
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power in discussing atomic power. So far w 
been limited to comparison with the first | 
Perhaps we need to coin a new word to give 
way of discussing atomic energy in its abi 
do constructive work rather than to destroy. 

Our nation is powerful when power is me: 
in terms of its ability to destroy propert 
lives. What are some of the other ways in 
our nation is powerful? Let the class member 
tion other power possessed by our nation, s 
natural resources, wealth and credit, px 
power and influence, man power, and m 
power. Then ask, What other kinds of powe 
a nation possess? Here might be mentioned 
and spiritual power, morale, culture, and th 

Does physical power give real strength? 
one suggests that a bully may scare everybod 
submission for a time, but eventually the les 
erful boys on the block will gang up togeth: 
beat him up. Js there any real safety in poss 
the most physical power in the world? Nob 
going to pick a fight with a champion boxe 
as long as that is his boast there will be 
who are training to take the championship 
from him. And if he uses his strength to ta 
vantage of other people, the other people wil 
find ways of putting him in his place, even t 
they might not be able to beat him in a p! 
contest. 

Does physical power have any effect on 
and spiritual power? What? Bring out th 
that only when an individual tries to make 
cal power take the place of honesty, int« 
morality, and faith does it interfere with 
qualities. Be careful not to make the lesson 
to be a plea for physical weakness but rat 
recognition that physical power is only on¢ 
of power and one that can only be used in c 
tion with other qualities in order to be good. 

Turn next to the matter of prosperity. 


May 14: DOES GOD LOVE AME 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By William F. Stinespring 


SCRIPTURE: HOSEA 11:1-4, 8-11; 14:4-9. 


In discussing the biblical background o 
lesson, the question is not, “Does God Love 
ica?” but “Did God Love Israel?” If we can a 
the older, historical question, then perhaps v 
gain some insights to help us answer the pr 
modern one also. 

Really, the question was already at leas 
tially answered in last Sunday’s lesson, wh 
discussed the key word of Hosea, hesed, tran 
as “mercy” in the King James version (6: 
10:12). We saw that the word does not me: 
conditional mercy. Certain obligations had 
fulfilled before Israel could enjoy the mei 
God, and those obligations were not being fu 
Israel, as well as God, had to manifest some 
moral qualities inherent in the meaning « 
word hesed before divine love could have full 

The answer is, then, that God did love Isra 
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you say that the United States is a prosperous nq. 
tion? What are some of the things that make yg 
prosperous? Discuss natural resources and trade 
and the fact that our population is not so dense as 
that of many other nations. How does our standard 
of living compare with that of other nations? |¢ 
some of the members of your class are inclined to 
think that they are not very prosperous, lead them 
to compare the way they live with the way of living 
of people in other nations of the world. What are 
the difficulties with our prosperity? Consider some 
of the really low-income groups of our country and 
consider some of the weaknesses of distribution of 
wealth that we have. 

Some of the class members may point out that 
our wealth is distributed more equitably than that 
of many other countries. This is true, but there are 
many places in our country where opportunities 
are not equal for all persons. What are some of the 
effects of increasing prosperity on individuals? 
Discuss the tendency of persons to want more and 
more. Give examples or ask the class members to 
give examples of persons who have suddenly come 
into money and the effect it has had on them. 

What effect does prosperity have on a nation? 
Consider the effect on morals, family life, spiritual 
values, and the like. Point out the tendency to easy 
and undisciplined living that may follow when 
wealth is abundant. 

What was the condition at the time of Hosea? 
Have the Scripture read to answer this question. 
How had wealth affected the men of his time? What 
conditions that he saw can we observe in our coun- 
try? Do you think that there is any danger that 
our church may become corrupted by power? What 
does Hosea suggest is the way to help the country 
out of its difficult situation? Has our country for- 
saken God? In what ways? Do you think that seek- 
ing the will of God would help us in our present 
dangerous situation? 


that Israel, by failing in its moral obligations, also 
failed to reap the full benefits of God’s love, and 
so disappeared as a nation from history. 

But God did not disappear, nor did the ideas 
of certain Israelites such as Hosea disappear. The 
religious traditions of the God of Israel were kept 
alive in the Southern Kingdom, or Judah. Finally, 
after the Babylonian Exile, a religion called Juda- 
ism arose out of the remnants of Judah, and out 
of Judaism arose Christ and our world-wide Chris- 
tianity. Judaism also continues to exist  inde- 
pendently as one of the smaller religious groups of 
the world. 

These historical facts must be kept in mind as 
we consider today some of the passages in the 
Book of Hosea that speak of hope and restoration. 
The historical Kingdom of Israel did not survive; 
but some of the religious ideas that were current 
in the Kingdom of Israel did survive to make 4 
permanent contribution to the modern world’s spit- 
itual heritage. Outstanding in that contribution 
is the Book of Hosea, which was taken to Judah, 
revised, and finally included in the Bible. 
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The Book of Hosea, like the Book of Amos (see 
lesson for April 30), has a “happy ending,” con- 
sisting of the entire fourteenth chapter. Moreover, 
chapters 1, 2, and 11 have smaller happy endings, 
while chapter 3 is a sort of tiny prose happy end- 
ing all by itself in the midst of an otherwise en- 
tirely poetical book. And yet the total amount of 
“happy” or “hope” material is very small in com- 
parison with the “warning” or “doom” material 
which we studied last Sunday. 

Hence, there arises the literary question as to 
how much, if any, of the “hope” material was ut- 
tered or composed by Hosea. But it is only a liter- 
ary or historical question, not a religious or 
theological one. There can be no doubt that the 
purposes of God for men in history include hope 
and restoration. But Israel failed to survive, and 
it is by no means certain that Hosea predicted or 
promised that it would. 

It is just as likely that editors in Judah added 
the “hope” and “survival” passages to make the 
book more “up to date” and to make it fit better 
the conditions and the course of history in Judah. 
Other books were so revised. Why not Hosea? 
Hosea’s main task, as shown by the bulk of his 
book, was to utter a stern warning to a people on 
the brink of disaster, in the hope of saving them 
at the last moment. 

Nevertheless, messages of hope and restoration 
do have their place in God’s purpose, and the Book 
of Hosea is more complete religiously by having 
them, no matter who wrote them. They give us the 
longer view of God’s purpose for all nations, or the 
human race, which we cannot gain by viewing the 
tragic history of Israel alone. Nations may fall, 
but the divine purpose moves on. 

In chapter 11, verses 1-4, we have God pictured 
as guiding Israel like a loving father, tenderly 
caring for his child. This passage is one of the 
sources of the father-God concept in the New 
Testament. But the child was rebellious and un- 
grateful. The first part of verse 2 should read: 
“Even as I called to them, they went away from 
me.” Verse 3 also mentions the spurning of divine 
love. The end of verse 4 should read: “I inclined 
toward them and fed them.” Verses 5 and 6 (not 
in our lesson) proclaim the message of doom as we 
saw it in last Sunday’s lesson. 

Verses 8-11 reverse the message of doom and 
speak of restoration. As has been explained, it was 
not Israel, but Judah, which was restored. Verse 
12 speaks of Judah. Verse 11 implies a time later 
than Hosea, for in his day there were no exiles in 
Egypt and Assyria. Verses 8 and 9 mention 
Ephraim and Israel, but even in these verses it is 
possible that Judah is meant, since Judah to some 
extent took over the name Israel after the fall of 
the Northern Kingdom. In verse 8, Admah and 
Zeboim were cities which had been destroyed 
along with Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Chapter 14, verses 4-8, are part of the “happy 
ending” of the book, as previously explained. These 
verses present a beautiful picture of that better 
time to come when God and man are more com- 
pletely reconciled. The word “Israel” is used, but 
Israel never attained these blessings. They typify 
the cravings of men everywhere for a better divine- 
human relationship. 


Verse 9 is a later addition by a pious editor of 
the Wisdom School of writers, who wanted to 
make sure that readers would take the book seri- 
ously. The first part of the verse should not be 
translated as a question, but with the force of a 
command: “Whoever is wise, let him understand 
these things; whoever is prudent, let him know 
them.” The contrast between the “just” and the 
“transgressors” or between the “wise” and the 
“foolish” may be found throughout the Book of 
Proverbs. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


You will want today’s lesson to take up where 
last Sunday’s left off and to bring the ideas and 
questions raised there to a climax, to show where 
God and religion fit into the national picture and 
what ordinary men and women can do to make 
America a nation worthy of God’s love. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Introduction 
II. Does God love nations? 
A. What does it mean to America? 
B. What did it mean to Israel? 
III. What shall we do to be more worthy of God’s 
love? 


Begin the discussion by recalling that last Sun- 
day we discussed some of the very serious problems 
and situations that face our country because of 
her place of power and prosperity. Today’s lesson 
asks, “Does God love America?” There is without 
doubt some connection between the two situations. 
If God does indeed love America, that must have 
something to do with her problems. One’s first re- 
action to a question like the one in today’s lesson 
title may be to say, “Of course, God loves every- 
body. He must love America, at least the Ameri- 
cans.” Perhaps we need first to think a little about 
what God’s love means. 

What does it mean for God to love a nation? The 
lesson writers point out some of the things it 
means. Let the class members express themselves 
on this subject. If it means that that nation has a 
place in God’s purpose, that it matters to God 
which way it goes, that it can find forgiveness if it 
repents of ways that go contrary to God’s purpose, 
then we can surely say that God loves America. 
Ask the class members to enumerate some of the 
blessings of America that they interpret as evi- 
dences of the love of God. 

If we say that God loves America, does that mean 
that she can make no mistake or that no harm can 
come to her? Consider the fact that even those 
who love God and who feel his love for them do 
not escape the consequences of their deeds. If a 
man driving an automobile accidentally wrecks the 
car and injures someone, he may feel forgiveness 
from God, but the car is still wrecked and the 
injury is still done. If a nation engages in war and 
unjust dealings with other nations, God may for- 
give it if its people repent, but that will not bring 
back the dead or undo the destruction that has 
resulted. 

Did God love the Kingdom of Israel? What did 
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Hosea say about this? Have someone tell th 
of Hosea’s home life and the revelation tha 
to him as a result of his wife’s unfaithfulnes 
is one of the most beautiful of the Bible 

It is all the more significant because Hos 
covered here a new characteristic of God 
thought of him as just and righteous, but 
through his saddening experience, saw the |: 
mercy of God. 

3ut Hosea never thought that because Go 
Israel he would not punish her for her ey 
wrongdoing. We often speak of God as a 
A good father who loves his children teache 
to respect law and order and to live dis« 
lives because he knows that this is the on 
for them to get along. Hosea was stern in 
nunciation of the undisciplined living of hi 
3ut he could see that in spite of the blur 
and selfishness God yearned to have Israel 
his purpose. 

Have the Scripture verses read here. Whi 
pened to Israel? Israel] fell and her peop! 
scattered, never to be returned, but God’s } 
was not defeated. 

What will happen to America if she fails 
sider God’s purpose? If our country shou 
and her culture should fall, God would go « 
a great many values would be lost. Even 1 
that seem to be greatly favored must obse1 
moral laws of God if they expect to live. 

What are some of the things that Ameri 
do to carry out God’s purpose for her? How « 
make her position of leadership among the 1 
constructive and friendly rather than dest 


May 21: WHO HAS A RIGHT 1 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By William F. Stinespring 


SCRIPTURE: MICAH 1:1; 2:1-2; 3:5-12; 6: 


As we studied the prophets Amos and 
during the past several Sundays, we learn 
sad story of the corruption, decline, and dc 
of the Northern Kingdom or Israel. 

Now we turn to Micah, a prophet of the So 
Kingdom or Judah, who spoke to his own c 
during the last days of Israel and for a sho 
following the fall of the Northern Kingdom 
we learn that corruption like that of Isra 
spreading in Judah also. The prophet Isa 
contemporary of Micah, paints a similar pict 

Looking at the Book of Micah, we see tha 
shorter even than the Book of Amos an 
about half as long as the Book of Hosea. A 
the case with the Books of Amos and Ho 
appears that the Book of Micah is made up o 
“doom” material (denunciation of wrong: 
and “hope” material (promises of restoratio 

However, the “hope” material is more abi 
in Micah. In Amos, such material amounts to 


one tenth of the book, in Hosea about one 


but in Micah about one half. As with Hoss 
“doom” is studied first (today’s lesson) anc 
the “hope” (next Sunday’s lesson). Also a: 
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and fearful? What are our obligations to other na. 
tions? As long as we have more food and goods, 
we have an obligation to those who do not have 
enough of these things. However, does that mean 
that we must try to feed the whole world? Ob. 
viously we cannot do that. But we can share our 
technical knowledge with undeveloped nations. 

What place do you think the United Nations has 
in God’s purpose? What are some of the things 
that the United Nations is doing that will tend to 
build better living and good will among the na- 
tions? Mention the specialized agencies under the 
Economic and Social Council, such as the Technical 
Assistance Program for underdeveloped countries; 
World Bank and Monetary Fund; International 
Labor Organization; Food and Agriculture Organi. 
zation; United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization; World Health Organiza- 
tion; International Refugee Organization. 

What can we do to make our nation a nation 
more worthy of God’s love? A young girl who had 
been stirred by one of Dr. Liston Pope’s lectures 
came to him and said, “What can we do?” He re- 
plied, ““Over there is a splendid library. Why don’t 
you go over and read a book?” We can all be in- 
formed about what is going on. We can read about 
the UN and its activities. We can have intelligent 
opinions about national and world issues. Only 
informed persons can discuss issues intelligently. 
You may want to conclude with a statement that 
there is still time for most of us to find out about 
those candidates for public office that we shall vote 
for in the next election. Do we know what their 
position on various issues means? Let’s find out. 


HUMAN RIGHTS? 
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Hosea, it is not always possible to tell how much 
of the hope, if any, belongs to the original prophet, 
and how much was added by revisers who took a 
longer view of God’s purposes in history. 

In general, however, the eighth-century prophets 
(Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah) were prophets 
of doom. They felt that Israel and Judah had 
broken their covenant with God and must surely 
be punished. And punished they were. Israel was 
blotted out of history and Judah escaped by only a 
narrow margin to carry on the tradition of the 
Lord, God of Israel and God of the world. 

Coming now to today’s lesson, we start with 
chapter 1, verse 1. As with most of the prophetic 
books, this is a prose “superscription” containing 
a brief identification of the prophet and a list of 
the kings who ruled during the prophet’s ministry. 
Usually either the name of the prophet’s father or 
of his native place is given. In this case the town 
is given: Micah is said to have been a Morashtite, 
that is, from Moresheth, a small village in the 
Shephelah or foothills between Judah and the Phi- 
listine territory. This place was near the site of 
modern Beit Jibrin, about thirteen miles west of 
Hebron. 

Being from a rural place like this, Micah felt 
no hesitation in attacking the sins of cities like 
Samaria and Jerusalem. Micah’s contemporary; 
Isaiah, however, being a native of Jerusalem, loved 
the city and found it hard to denounce it, thoug! 
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ke did so when his duty to his God .demanded. 

The three kings of Judah mentioned in this 
verse, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, reigned from 
about 738 to 692 B.c. Thus the ministry of Micah, 
like that of Isaiah, covered about forty years. The 
fall of Samaria occurred in the reign of Ahaz, ap- 
proximately in the middle of the careers of the two 
prophets. We are told that Micah prophesied 
against both Samaria and Jerusalem, the respective 
capitals of the two Hebrew kingdoms. This is con- 
firmed in verses 5 and 6. 

In chapter 2, verses 1 and 2, the prophet pro- 
nounces a woe upon powerful, ruthless men who 
lie awake at night plotting how to oppress and 
defraud their weaker brethren, and then arise in 
the morning to carry out these designs. When these 
men have finished, the poor ordinary people have 
no land and no homes. It is verses like these that 
have prompted people to call Micah “the spokes- 
man for human rights.” 

Chapter 3 marks the end of the first section of 
“doom” material, consisting of the first three chap- 
ters (with the exception of 2:12-13). The next 
two chapters (4 and 5) are mostly “hope” material. 
Chapter 6 returns to the “doom” theme. Chapter 
7 is mixed. 

Verse 5 (of chapter 3) is an oracle against false 
prophets. The words “that bite with their teeth, 
and cry, Peace” mean, when they (the false proph- 
ets) have their mouths full, they prophesy of 
prosperity. In other words, when they are paid, 
they prophesy what the people want to hear (see 
verse 11). Micah, like Amos (Amos 7:12-14), re- 
ceived no pay for his prophecies. Consequently, he 
was “full of power” to denounce sin (verse 8). 
Verses 6-7 continue the rebuke of the prophets. 
Verses 9-11 include the rulers and priests in the 
condemnation. “Israel” in verse 9 probably means 
Judah, which was sometimes called “Israel” after 
the fall of the Northern Kingdom. 

Verse 12 is a stinging oracle of doom against 
Jerusalem. It is quoted in Jeremiah 26:18 as being 
typical of the message of Micah, and is said to 
have achieved the result of bringing about much 
repentance. 

Chapter 6, verses 6-8, constitutes one of the 
greatest passages in the Old Testament. Frequently 
the prophets, in warning against sin, were forced 
to tell the people what not to do. Indeed, verses 6 
and 7 proclaim that neither animal nor human 
sacrifice is of any avail in the sight of God. 
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The Church’s Atheism 


THE Church must give up confusing evil with 
imperfection, and sin with mistakes and weakness. 
It must cease from turning salvation into a merely 
ethical problem, the problem of “right action,” and 
it must give up every kind of justification by 
works—those types of Christian atheism and of 
man’s uneasy impiety. In other words the Church 
Must admit God’s accusation against man, and 
against herself first. The Church must not try to 
justify herself by citing her virtues and successes, 
or by blaming the sin and incredulity of the world. 
~—Pierre Maury, from Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design; Harper and Brothers, publisher. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


We start today another unit of two lessons. The 
last one concerned our nation and her place in the 
scheme of things as we think they might be looked 
at from the point of view of God’s purpose. This 
unit has to do with men and women, with human 
rights. 

In preparing to teach this unit you will want 
to read all you can about late developments in the 
field of human rights. If you have a copy of the 
Constitution of the United States available, you 
may want to read the first ten amendments, which 
are called the Bill of Rights. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is 
a statement adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations December 10, 1948, as “‘a com- 
mon standard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations, to the end that every individual and 
every organ of society, . . . shall strive by teach- 
ing and education to promote respect for these 
rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, 
. . . to secure their universal and effective recog- 
nition and observance.” The text of this declaration 
may be found in United Nations Bulletin for Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, and N. E£. A. Journal for April, 1949. 
You may also obtain copies by writing to the De- 
partment of Public Information, United Nations, 
Lake Success, New York. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Introduction—Declarations of Human Rights 
II. Who has human rights? 
A. Who is included? 
B. Who is denied certain rights? 
III. What are some basic human rights? 
A. Rights of all men today 
B. Rights of future generations 


Begin the discussion by telling the students 
something about the new unit; give them the titles 
of the two lessons. Note that we shall proceed much 
as we did in the last unit, raising some questions 
and problems in the first lesson and then, in the 
second lesson, trying to resolve some of them, or 
at least to discover some basic principles on which 
they must be resolved. 

Today we consider the question, Who has a right 
to human rights? If you have a copy of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, you might 
want to discuss it, article by article. If not, you 
might care to read Article 1 to the class: “All 
human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They are endowed with reason and 
conscience and should act towards one another in 
a spirit of brotherhood.” Ask the members of the 
class to say what they think of this statement. Do 
they agree with it? What are some of its implica- 
tions? Who would be included when we speak of 
human rights? 

The declaration says, “Everyone... without 
distinction of any kind, such as race, color, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, na- 
tional or social origin, property, birth or other 
status.” Think of some groups in your own com- 
munity who may be denied certain rights. Are 
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an? Shan. 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, United States rep: 
tive to the United Nations General Assembly, has 
as chairman of the Commission on Human 

United Nations Economic and Social Council 


Negroes or Jews denied property rights? Dx 
economic groups have equal educational righ 
the handicapped and mentally ill have the r 
care and training? What rights have tho: 
have broken the law? 

When is society justified in taking away 
rights from individuals? Discuss here the r 
of one’s rights to the rights of others. Wh 
flagrantly violates the rights of others, the 
of his rights must be curtailed. This is t 
criminals. Are there other instances where 
son may violate the rights of others? \ 
monopolies, where prices are excessively hi 
necessities. The question of whether one 
have freedom of speech in order to advoc: 
overthrow of freedom of speech might be 
also the rights of employers and employe 
what they can expect from each other in ord 
the rights of both may be preserved. 

What happens when certain individuals 
the rights of others? After mentioning the 
upon a community and nation when these vii 
become too great, suggest that we look at a 
tion where this was going on to see what ha 
there and have the first three Scripture ref: 
read. Ask the students to summarize the si 
as it is described here. What rights were 
violated? Why? What causes men to take ad\ 
of others? 

What are some of the basic human right 
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1946. It was this Commission which formulated the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and presented 
it to the General Assembly. It was adopted December 
10, 1948. (Photo by W. C. Montgomery.) 


writers of the students’ materials give some. Put 
a list of them on the board. 

Here are some listed in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights: life; liberty; security of 
person; freedom from slavery and torture; recog- 
nition as a person before the law; freedom from 
arbitrary arrest or exile; fair and public trial for 
criminal charges; freedom from interference with 
or attack upon privacy, family, home, correspond- 
ence, honor, and reputation; freedom of movement 
and residence within the state and right to leave 
it and return to it; right to own property; freedom 
of thought, conscience, and religion; freedom of 
opinion and expression, peaceful assembly and 
association; right to take part in the government; 
social security; right to work and _ protection 
against unemployment; rest and leisure; adequate 
standard of living; education and participation 10 
the cultural life of the community. 

There is one other group which ought to be met- 
tioned while we are discussing who has a right to 
human rights. What are we doing to violate the 
rights of future generations? This is a very vital 
issue, and you may want to devote the major part 
of the lesson to this one question. Such matters 4 
wearing out the soil'so that its productivity is de- 
stroyed; wasting natural resources such as water, 
forests, minerals, and the like; piling up gre 
debts for future generations to pay; waging de- 
structive wars, and the like. 
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May 28: HOW CAN WE ACHIEVE HUMAN RIGHTS? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By William F. Stinespring 


SCRIPTURE: MICAH 4:1-5; 5:2-4; 7:18-20. 


Today we take up some of the “hope” material 
in the Book of Micah. Most scholars are agreed 
that this material was not written by Micah, but 
was added by later writers. It should be plainly 
understood, however, that, although these oracles 
are “secondary” (or “late”’), they are not thereby 
inferior. Rather, they are among the most impor- 
tant passages in the entire Old Testament—pas- 
sages that are basic to the Christian religion. 

Micah, like Amos and Hosea, lived in a time and 
situation in which he had to spend his energies 
warning, denouncing, and pleading to save his peo- 
ple from sin and destruction if possible. The efforts 
of Amos and Hosea were in vain, as far as the 
Kingdom of Israel was concerned. 

But the words of Amos and Hosea, by their effect 
on Judah, and by being included in the Bible, 
achieved a larger audience and will live forever to 
warn all nations and all peoples that the wages of 
sin is death. 

Micah, however, as we saw last Sunday, actually 
made a contribution to the salvation of his own 
nation. Judah survived, although it never again 
regained lasting political independence. Instead, 
during the long period of Persian rule, from about 
537 to 332 B.c., the Jews (so we call the remnant 
of Judah; the word Jew is an abbreviation of 
Judean), having no independent national existence, 
deepened their religious life and busied themselves 
with their religious literature. It was during this 
period that much of the editing and revising of the 
prophetic books was done. 

In all probability, the verses of today’s lesson 
were added to the Book of Micah at this time by 
unknown but thoroughly inspired writers. 

In chapter 4, verses 1-3, we have the famous 
swords-into-plowshares oracle. This oracle is re- 
peated almost verbatim in Isaiah 2:2-4. It is un- 
likely that either Micah or Isaiah wrote these 
words. Nevertheless, they are so beautiful and 
precious that editors very properly saw fit to in- 
clude them in the books of both prophets. 

“In the latter days” (verse 1) means those days 
of which men dream, when the world will be a 
better place than it is now. “Exalted above the 
hills”: It used to be thought that in the end of 
time God would remake the face of the earth and 
raise the temple mountain in Jerusalem even 
higher than it is naturally. But the spiritual idea 
i$ more important than the literal. Note verse 2: 
“Out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem.” The late Judah 
L. Magnes, a great Jewish humanitarian, and 
many others, hoped that these words would be lit- 
erally fulfilled by Jerusalem’s becoming the head- 
quarters of the United Nations. Dr. Magnes and 
others appealed to the Jews and Arabs to cease 
“sr conflict in the Holy City and in the Holy 
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But the appeal fell on deaf ears, and today 


Jerusalem is a broken and divided city. It may 
never resume a central place in world affairs, yet 
the ideal of a spiritual place to which all men may 
look lives on. The beautifully expressed ideal of 
world peace in verse 3 makes this perhaps the most 
timely verse in the entire Bible. 

Verses 4 and 5 are a continuation of the preced- 
ing oracle, although they are not found in the 
Book of Isaiah. In verse 4, the idea of sitting 
under one’s own vine and fig tree suggests con- 
tentment and prosperity. Some scholars have 
suggested that verse 5 is meant to convey the 
thought that it will not be necessary for all peo- 
ples to be converted to the Hebrew religion before 
the Better Day comes. Otherwise, the intent is to 
draw a contrast between the worshipers of the 
Lord and other peoples. 

In chapter 5, verses 2-4, we have one of the so- 
called messianic passages of the Old Testament. 
During the Persian period of biblical history, al- 
ready referred to, the Jews began to develop a 
view of history sometimes called the apocalyptic 
hope. This hope took many forms, one of which 
was a desire for a warless world, as we saw in 
chapter 4, verses 1-5, above. In every case there 
was the dualistic idea of this evil age in which 
we live, to be followed by the better Age to Come, 
spoken of above as the Better Day. In some cases 
it was thought that God would come directly, 
without any intermediate ruler, at the beginning 
of the new age. In other cases an intermediate 
ruler, sometimes called the Messiah, was expected 
to come and act for God. 

The followers of Jesus believed Jesus to be the 
Messiah, hence they were called Christians, Christ 
being the Greek word for Messiah (meaning the 
Anointed One). 

The verses before us present a picture of the 
good Age to Come which includes a Messiah. This 
Messiah is to come from Bethlehem, probably 
because David came from there. It was often 
thought that the Messiah would restore the king- 
dom of David. Ephrathah in verse 2 was an older 
name of Bethlehem (Genesis 35:19), or a district 
including Bethlehem (I Samuel 17:12). Both 
names are here used together. “From of old” 
means from the time of David; “from everlasting” 
should be translated “from ancient times.” Verse 
3 refers to the birth of the Messiah, after which 
the children of Israel will be gathered together. 
Verse 4 predicts that the Messiah will be known 
throughout the world. 

Chapter 7, verses 18-20, form a fitting climax 
of the doctrine of hope to close our book. God 
does pardon iniquity, provided sinners truly re- 
pent and reform. But without repentance and 
reform there can be no pardon, as we have learned 
in previous lessons. A remnant (verse 18) in 
Judah had repented and had been saved. God’s 
compassion had been demonstrated and he would 
give help in overcoming sin (verse 19). 

The ancient covenant was still in effect, pro- 
vided man would fulfill his part of the contract 
(verse 20; “perform the truth” means “show 
faithfulness”). Thus the hope for Judah and 
Israel, and thus the hope for America. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


If this lesscu is successful, you will wan 
lead the members of your class to be insp 
do what they can to further the cause of 
rights. It should also, and this is the mo 
portant aim of the lesson, give them a se 
faith and trust that human rights are a | 
God’s purpose and in that faith and trust | 
hopefully a world where human rights ar« 
denied. 

You will want this lesson to pick up whe 
last one left off. In order to focus attentio 
the problems that were of most concern 
members of your class in last Sunday’s less« 
may want to list them on the board befo 
discussion begins. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Introduction—summary of last week 
Il. How do human rights grow? 
A. In history? 
B. In our world? 
[I]. How can we achieve more human rig 
A. What needs to be done? 
B. How shall we do it? 
C. What is our hope? 


You might begin the discussion by ask 
there any hope that human rights will e 
universally recognized? Before you recogniz 
one for discussion of the question, give a 
summary of the discussion of last week, | 
emphasis on the present-day problems a1 
problem of our relation to the future rathe 
on the wrongs of the times of Micah. Call 
tion to the problems that were most real 
class members, which you have listed on the 

If you are using a full hour for class, you 
ask, What things have happened in histo 
have brought about a more widespread r 
tion of human rights? The class membe: 
think of such things as the recognition 
worth of the individual by Christianity, the 
tion of slavery, the formation of various 
cratic and republican forms of govern 
constitutional laws guaranteeing certain 
and the establishment of free education. 

Turn next to the question, What are son 
dences today that people are _ thinking 
human rights? Such developments as the: 
be mentioned: our various rights under tl 
as citizens, such as trial by jury, freed 
speech, religion, and assembly; social s¢ 
measures that are being proposed in Co) 
unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, 
protection, minimum wages, and the like; 
ments toward fair-employment practices; 
nearly universal suffrage. Note that the R 
of Indonesia has made the Universal Decl: 
of Human Rights a part of its constitution 
also the changing attitude in the world 
colonization. 

Then come back to the problems you have 
on the board, or, if your time is short, st 
here. Ask, What most needs to be done in o1 
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community to meet these situations? Treat then 
one at a time. Consider the questions specifically, 
For instance, if one of the problems you have 
listed concerns the rights of minority groups, 
discuss frankly what has been done, what is being 
done, and what should be done by the people ip 
your own neighborhood to give them more rights, 

What changes ought to be made in your own 
laws and practices in order that justice may be 
done for everyone? If one of the problems cop. 
cerns monopolies, mention industries that have 
monopolies in your own community and let the 
class members make suggestions of what ought 
to be done to control the situation. If one of your 
problems of concern is for displaced persons, dis. 
cuss what your community can and should do in 
that respect. Have the class members considered 
adopting displaced children? 

The next logical question is, How can we se 
that these needed things get done? Take at least 
one issue and make some concrete plans for work. 
ing at it. It may involve visiting your local law- 
making body—the city council, the town super. 
visors’ or the county commissioners’ meeting, or 
even a meeting of the school board. It may require 
a committee to find more specific facts and make 
recommendations for action. It may mean plans 
for some cooperative enterprise. For example, a 
consumers’ cooperative might solve the problem 
of the monopoly, but a consumers’ cooperative is 
not formed without planning and work and sacri- 
fice. If your problem is a problem of soil conserva- 
tion, ask some of the members of the class who 
understand the accepted scientific methods to ex- 
plain what should be done and how to go about 
doing it. If your problem is population control, 
ask a doctor or sociologist to discuss the issue. 

These are all very small things in comparison 
with the world’s great need. It may seem that 
they are almost insignificant, and some of your 
class members may be inclined to say, “What's 
the use? The little things that we do will not be 
enough to count. All of these evils are so great 
that there just isn’t any hope of ever having 
human rights for everyone.” It is easy to feel that 
way. 

Recently a filling station manager who had sold 
his station asked one of his customers, “If I open 
another station, will you do business with me?” 

She was surprised and said, “What difference 
would it make? I buy only about a dollar’s worth 
of gasoline every two weeks.” 

He said, “Yes, but if I have a thousand like you, 
that will give me a business of at least five hun 
dred dollars a week.” 

Call the attention of the class to the desperate 
situation facing the Hebrews in the Scripture 
lesson last week. Then turn to the lesson for to 
day and have the various messages of hope read. 
How could the prophets of a tiny nation with 4 
negligible military force and many internal weak- 
nesses dream of days of peace and righteousness 
for the whole world through the influence of thel! 
people? What gave them these visions? Be sult 
that someone points out the conviction of these 
men that this was the way of God and becausé It 
was that it must prevail. What do these message 
of hope say to us? 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


In this introductory picture for the Learning for 
. Life Course, the artist, Tiepolo, has done a very 
unusual thing in showing only Joseph with the 
Christ Child. Many artists, particularly of the 
earlier period, omitted Joseph entirely from pic- 
tures portraying the Christ Child, or, at most, gave 
him a very insignificant place. During the Renais- 
sance less emphasis was given to the doctrine of 
the virgin birth and there was less worship of Mary. 
Gradually Joseph was given more importance, and 
he became accepted as part of the Holy Family. 
Here, Joseph, although shown as a big, burly man, 
holds the Baby very proudly and tenderly. 








“St. Joseph and the Christ Child,” by Tiepolo. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


This picture is a significant introduction to this 
month’s study of the Christian family. On the fol- 
lowing pages (26-31), you will find teaching helps 
for this course on “Learning at Home.” 

The painter of “St. Joseph and the Christ Child” 
was an Italian of the eighteenth century (1696- 
1770). Although most of his paintings, both in 
fresco and in oil, were executed for Venetian 
churches and palaces, he also fulfilled commissions 
in Germany and in Spain. His greatest talent was 
as a colorist. His altarpieces and easel pictures, 
richly colored, were better balanced than his large 
frescoes. 
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Mother and daughter watch with appreciation as 
and son make the final adjustments on their min 
fire engine. (Photo by Gerardus Clarkson II.) 


Learning at Hon 


By Edward D. Staples 


Director, Department of the Christian Family, 
General Board of Education 


Before you begin to teach your class, it i 
portant that you understand the purpose of 
unit, which was formulated by the Curri 
Committee of the Board of Education as fol 
“To help parents and other homemakers | 
understand that they are teachers and tha 
home is a good learning situation.” This 
weeks unit should present concrete instances 
situations that contribute to good learnin;: 
should give a vivid picture of the kind of lear 
that takes place in the home and of par 
responsibility for it. 

If this study is to become a true learning 
perience for the class, and not just a series of 
sons, each lesson must be so taught that it b 
upon what has gone before. When the men 
have completed this study, they should be bs 
parents. 

Read through all four sessions in Adult Stuc 
so that you can plan adequately for the entire 
You might ask yourself these questions: \ 
general area is to be covered in each session? 
is each related to the major purpose stated ab 
What materials will I need for each sess 
Should I assign some reading for each sess 
Would it be better to make general assignmen 


ask two or three persons to do some readin; 


investigation and report to the class? What sh 
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happen in the lives of members of the class? Do 
they face any home problems? Can the class study 
help them? 

Most teachers will find that it will be helpful jf 
class members can have a share in teaching the 
unit. Group discussion must be more than the 
sharing of prejudices. If there is to be growth on 
the part of the class members during this study, 
each must have a share in class sessions. A few wil] 
get great value from listening to the ideas of the 
teacher and others, but in the area of home life, 
most of the persons present will have something 
to contribute. 

You probably will know the class well enough to 
know which parents are doing a good job of teach- 
ing in the home, and which might have some ex- 
periences to share with others. Beware of the 
parent who wants to talk about how wonderful his 
own children are. Usually this is the parent with 
only one child; for after a parent has two or more, 
he is able to make comparisons in his own home, 
He learns that not all children are perfect and that 
not all learn at the same rate of speed. Call upon 
men and women who have had training for public 
school teaching to describe successful methods of 
teaching which might be applied to the home. In- 
vite well qualified members of the group to review 
some of the books suggested. Draw into the dis- 
cussion the quiet, unassuming individuals who 
never participate unless called upon for their 
opinions. Often these are the deeper thinkers who 
have a real contribution to make. 

You will note that a biblical selection is chosen 
for each session. The purpose of a Learning for 
Life Course is not to explore the biblical passage, 
but to study life situations and use the Bible as a 
resource for guidance. Many of the same situations 
which we face today were faced in Bible times. 
Often it is the spirit of the passage which we wish 
to catch and use in connection with these lessons. 
Be sure to read the Bible passage suggested and 
determine how you will use it in each lesson. 

The following are some audio-visual aids for 
use with this lesson: 

Family on Trial. 20-minute filmstrip with re- 
corded script: purchase price, $10.00; rental, $2.50. 
This is a story of two boys and the family influ- 
ences which made them so different. 

At Home With God. 20-minute filmstrip with 
recorded script; purchase price, $10.00; rental 
$2.50. Emphasizes the importance of family wor- 
ship. Useful as a basis for discussion in session 3 
or 4. 

Do You Know Your Adolescent? Filmstrip with 
musical accompaniment and comments on _ two 
double-faced records; purchase price, $10.00; 
rental, $2.50. ; 

Is Your Home Fun? Filmstrip; two double-faced 
records; purchase price, $10.00; rental $2.50, plus 
transportation charges. 

Two Dollars. Filmstrip in color; purchase price, 
$15.00; rental, $2.50. Describes how two families 
use their money. 


Kodaslides 


No Place Like Home. 53 Kodaslides (2x2 inches). 
Time: about 30 minutes. - 
Planning the Church Program of Home Reiigton. 


Learning for Life Course 
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40 Kodaslides (2x2 inches). Time: about 20 min- 
utes. Illustrates more than twenty ways in which 
the Church can help the home teach religion. 

Back of the Bread. 70 Kodaslides (2x2 inches). 
Time: about 20 minutes. A devotional meditation 
interpreting the marvel of the process by which we 
get our food. Emphasizes grace at mealtime. 

The Church Keeping Up With the Bensons. 60 
stereopticon slides (314x4 inches). Time: about 30 
minutes. The story of a family moving into a new 
neighborhood and the ways in which a nearby 
church enlisted the interest of the new family. 

Order these materials from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House that serves your territory. The serv- 
ice charge is $2.00 per set plus transportation. 

Is your church planning to observe National 
Family Week, May 7-14? Talk with your minister 
about this observance and how your class can have 
a part in it. A copy of “Plans for National Family 
Week” has been mailed to your pastor. If he has not 
received it, he can obtain an additional copy from 
the executive secretary of your Conference Board 
of Education. The Methodist Publishing House has 
suggested a list of books for a bookshelf for parents 
in Bookmarks. This publication has been mailed to 
your pastor, but you may request a copy from The 
Methodist Publishing House. Your church school 
may be able to purchase a few of these books to 
circulate among parents. 


May 7: Blueprint for Homemakers 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Introduction 
A. Purpose of this unit 
B. Relationship of this session to others 
II. Needs families face today 
A. List those suggested 
B. Compare with list of needs mentioned in 
Adult Student 
III. What men live by 
A. Work 
B. Play 
C. Love 
D. Worship 
IV. What are Christian families doing to meet 
needs? 
A. Reading 
B. Sharing with friends 
C. Obtaining help from special counselors 
D. Participating in church program 


You could begin this lesson by explaining the 
purpose of this unit. In this session, you will help 
the class recognize the need for better teaching in 
the home and begin to suggest ways of improving 
the methods of teaching in the home. It is impor- 
tant to adjust your time schedule in this first period 
80 that you can make some positive suggestions. 
The group members must not feel the difficulties 
are so great that there is nothing they can do. 

Another approach would be to call attention to 
what has been happening to home life in America 
Mm recent years. 

In 1900, divorce was not common. There was only 
one divorce to every twenty marriages. There was 
a strong feeling among church families against 
divorce. Family life was fairly stable. Most men 
Married girls they had known for several years. 


There was a strong community pressure holding 
marriages together. When a couple married, they 
generally stayed in the home community. If they 
had any difficulties, there were friends and rela- 
tives with whom they could discuss their problem 
and from whom they could get advice. They felt 
that others cared whether their marriage suc- 
ceeded. 

In 1950, the scene has changed. There has been 
a gradual increase in the divorce rate, accelerated 
during war years when there were many hasty 
marriages and trying adjustments. At the end of 
the first World War, there was one divorce to every 
seven marriages; in 1946, there was about one to 
every three marriages. Since that time, the number 
of divorces has decreased. You may wish to place 
a rough graph on the blackboard for your class. 

Ask your group about the difficulties they face 
in teaching children in the home. Someone will 
mention the home time schedule, the radio, the 
movies, the comic books, lack of cooperation on the 
part of schoolteachers, increasing pressure of so- 
cial activities, etc. There seems to be no time when 
the family is together. Can some of these disturb- 
ing factors be used creatively? Have parents ever 
tried to get together and solve some of the school 
problems? Can more family activities be planned? 

If you chose the second approach above and have 
discussed the breakdown of family life, you may 
wish to list on the blackboard some of the needs 
of families today and what the church can do to 
help meet these needs. The following are some 
needs listed in six regional conferences on family 
life in 1949: 

1. Parents need to understand their children. 

2. Families need to understand the changing 
world and community. The family life of a genera- 
tion ago is not possible now. 

3. Greater respect for persons is needed within 
the family. This respect needs to be shown in 
parent-child relationships, in husband-wife atti- 
tudes, and in brother-sister adjustments. 

4. Parents need guidance in methods of teaching 
children how to pray, theological concepts, and how 
to use the Bible. 

5. Families need to know the available resources 
for improving family life. 

6. Young people need help on preparation for 
marriage and parents need help on guiding their 
children’s preparation. 

7. Families need fellowship with other families 
and individuals need fellowship with their own age 
group. This should result in a sharing of ideas and 
a better understanding of ways of solving family 
problems. 

8. Parents need to understand the objectives of 
the church school and especially the goals of the 
departments in which their children are enrolled. 
As home and church study their common purposes, 
they are better able to work together for the Chris- 
tian education of children. 

9. Parents and children need help on the clarifi- 
cation of their religious convictions and their 
standards for Christian living. What are integrity, 
trustworthiness, and virtue? 

10. There is need for understanding that democ- 
racy begins at home. 

11. Parents need to know the resources for per- 
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sonal and group worship. The church cz 
them discover these. 

12. Special needs of various periods of 
life: (1) incipient or founding family; (2) 
married couples; (3) early middle age—par 
adolescents; (4) later middle age—cont 
family; (5) older persons and unmarried 
in the family. 

13. Members of families need skills and 
tion for creative living. 

Zeigler, in Adult Student, calls attention 
“four fundamentals by which men live” sug 
by Richard Cabot in What Men Live By. W 
the needs listed above can be related to ¢ 
these four points? 

At the end of the discussion in Adult S 
there are eight points worked out by a gr 
parents. Are they not similar to those worl 
by your group? 

Time will not permit a long discussion o 
to meet the needs of families, but you will vy 
call attention to the fact that as we lear 
about family life we learn how to meet an 
some of the problems. In the next three s: 
we shall be considering what we can do abou 
of these problems, especially as they are 
to learning in the home. Read selections from 
sians 5 and 6, and discuss which of the siti 
Paul mentions are similar today. 

The lesson for next week, entitled “Ac 
Diamonds,” is about the learning opport 
which we have in our homes. Ask your gr 
watch for home situations which offer le 
possibilities. You will want them to share 
observations with the class next week. 

If you wish to suggest a book to be rev 
telephone the library and see if one of the | 
ing is available: 

Our Family Grows Toward God, by 
Clemens Odell (Abingdon-Cokesbury). 

There’s No Place Like Home, by Jame 
Ellenwood (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

Growing Together, by Rhoda W. Bacn 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts). 

If these books are not available, ask y« 
brarian to recommend a book. 

Interpret a current issue of The Christian 

Through reviews, try to create an inter 
further study. 


, St 
The Underprivileged Child 


IT is simply not good for a child to have too 
toys, so that it never has time deeply to lov: 
or to be too constantly surrounded by peop 
to be too constantly on the go; or to have so 
activities organized for it that it never has 
just to be itself in a kind of divine idleness 
process of psychological maturing is more tha 
process of receiving impressions, one after an 


It is the process of savoring these impre: 
until they yield up their meaning. It is the p) 
of letting new experiences turn around and a) 


in the mind until they find the angle at which 
want to settle down among old experiences.— 
The Mature Mind, by H. A. Overstreet; 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., publisher. 
by permission. 
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May 14: Acres of Diamonds 


LESSON OUTLINE 

I. Introduction (explain title) 

II. Who teaches our children?—school, radio, 
television, movies, newspaper, church, streets, 
pictures 

III. We have equipment for teaching. (Can par. 
ents grow, too?) 

IV. Where to begin? 


The title of this lesson may have caused some ty 
read the explanation in Adult Student. Ask a class 
member to explain the title. Is it a good one? 

Consider with the class where the most effective 
teaching takes place. 

The school has our children five to six hours a 
day. The curriculum is rigidly determined by the 
state, but even then every mother knows that much 
depends upon the personality and teaching ability 
of the teacher. In most states, the teaching of re- 
ligion is forbidden and any which creeps in results 
from the attitudes of teachers. Many teachers are 
almost afraid to mention religion as such, lest 
there be criticism. This fear has been fostered by 
recent articles, given widespread attention in the 
press, telling one parent’s objection to the teaching 
of religion in the public schools. 

The church has the child for about one hour on 
Sunday morning. The more alert churches, recog- 
nizing that this is not long enough for religious 
teachings, have extended sessions of the church 
school on Sunday morning, week-day periods for 
religious education, and vacation schools. How 
many of these opportunities are available in your 
church? 

Find out from your church school superintendent 
the average attendance in the church school as 
compared with the enrollment. How many hours 
each week do the primary children of your church 
spend in the church? Junior children? Youth? Do 
parents in your class feel that enough is being done 
by the church? 

The community demands some of the time of 
your children. Younger children spend most of 
their playtime in the home. How much time do 
your children spend in the movies? Ask one or two 
teachers of grade-school children to ask their chil- 
dren how often they attend. A survey made a few 
years ago in one of the schools in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, showed that nearly every child went once 
a week to the movies. The average was twice, but 
many went three or four times a week. What effect 
does this have on morality? On ideals of home life? 
On parental influence? 

Are there other community interests demanding 
the time of your children? , 

How much time is left for the home? There 18 
more than most parents realize. How much of this 
time is spent listening to serials on the radio? 
Shall parents look upon the radio as a means of 
keeping children quiet or as an educational force? 
Do parents listen to an occasional program to de 
termine whether it is objectional? Are there some 
radio programs which the whole family. would en- 
joy? In some families the radio is a point of confliet 
and parents do not care to listen to the same pro 
grams as their children, or Johnny and Betty want 
to listen to two different stations at the same time. 


Learning for Life Course 
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It does not solve the problem satisfactorily to have 
, radio for every member of the family. 

Television creates even more problems. Many 
stations do not have the financial backing to sup- 
port good programs. The result is a lot of cheap, 
poorly produced motion pictures, prize fights, 
wrestling matches, etc., coming into the home. 
What about the liquor advertising? It is bad 
enough to have the glowing verbal accounts of how 
wonderful it is to drink alcoholic beverages, but 
television brings into your homes the people who 
drink in such attractive situations that even good 
ehurchmen’s children are beginning to feel that 
it is more normal to have cocktails than a prayer 
of thanksgiving before meals. 

The newspaper does not have as much influence 
upon home life as it did before the days of radio 
and picture magazines. However, it still influences 
the parents and older children. Here, also, children 
need help on how to evaluate the news, weigh its 
source, and get more than one side of a story. 

Ask your group about other channels through 
which their children learn. Neighbor’s children 
teach them, as do older children in their own 
homes. Books, so-called comics, records, table con- 
versation, visitors, comments, and neighborhood 
gossip—all have their effect upon your children’s 
attitudes and beliefs. 

As Zeigler points out in Adult Student, all of 
these forces may be either influences for good or 
for ill. There is good radio as well as poor. There 
are good neighbors as well as bad, and your chil- 
dren will learn, even from the questionable neigh- 
bors. What responsibility does your family have for 
improving the life of the community? 

In one community where there was a family 
which had not had many advantages and the chil- 
dren were rather obnoxious, a community-minded 
mother invited six or seven of the mothers to her 
home for tea to discuss behavior problems. The 
underprivileged mother came too. At first she was 
ill at ease and tried to cover up by talking loudly 
and too much. But soon she noticed that others 
talked softly, and she lowered her voice. She proved 
to be a very cooperative neighbor, was anxious for 
her children to have a good environment, and wel- 
comed suggestions for cooperative planning of 
places to play, time to come home, etc. As the other 
parents came to know her better through subse- 
quent meetings, they discovered a kindly spirit, 
anxious to do what was right and willing to learn 
hew methods of home discipline. 

Discuss with your group the ways parents can 
grow in their own spiritual life as well as in knowl- 
edge of their children’s welfare. Remind them that 
the discussion group in which they are partici- 
pating is one of the best ways parents can grow 
as Christians, 

A group of sixty parents were recently asked if 
they had read any book in preparation for their 
marriage. Less than 10 per cent of the group had 
done so. Only a few more had read a book on child 
care before or soon after their children were born. 
What an opportunity they missed! Books help us 
know what to expect in the life of the growing 
child. They help us recognize symptoms of difficul- 
lies before they arise, and often we can avoid the 
issue or be prepared to deal with it wisely when it 


comes. There have been excellent articles on family 
life in recent issues of the women’s magazines. 
Many of these should be read by fathers as well as 
mothers. 

The reviewing of books on family life in the 
Sunday school class, the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service, and in parents’ groups will stim- 
ulate our interest in reading in this field. Brief 
reviews might be included in the church bulletin. 

Where shall we begin? Parents can best take 
hold where the need is most obvious. Work together 
to improve the movies or radio programs in your 
local community. If you have listed the influences 
in the home which help or hinder Christian growth, 
use that list to determine what may be done. If 
your group can tackle and solve some one problem 
as the result of studying this course, the time has 
been well spent. If you merely talk about your 
problems without getting a sense of accomplish- 
ment, you have missed a great opportunity. 

The lesson for next week is entitled, “Religion 
Is Caught, Not Taught.” Suggest that. the class. be 
alert to discover home situations during this week 
when teaching takes place. Was it good or bad 
teaching? How can it be improved? 


May 21: Religion Is Caught, 
Not Taught 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Introduction 
A. Time schedule—Mrs. Odell 
B. Psalms 22:6 
C. Story: Honesty in a Subway 
II. Purpose of this lesson 
III. What is religion? 
IV. Can it be “taught”? 
V. Parental example 
VI. When do you teach? 


Today we want to think about how religion is 
caught. 

Mrs. Mary Clemens Odell looks at the weekly 
schedule of a nine-year-old child and finds that 27% 
hours are spent in school, 2 in church, 1 at Brownie 
or Cub Scout meeting, and 1 at a music lesson. The 
remainder of the time the child is at home or under 
home influence. She says, “We cannot take care of 
his religious training in those two hours spent in 
church. The time is too short, even if we have con- 
secrated teachers and the best of equipment. The 
public school does not profess to do the job. There- 
fore it falls into the most natural category from 
the point of time—the home. The church, com- 
munity recreation programs, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
and other agencies should be considered only as 
supplementary to the main task of child training 
and youth guidance that must first be done in the 
home.” * 

“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” Proverbs 
22:6. No one knows how long ago those words were 
written but this ancient saying of the people of 
Israel has been confirmed by modern psychologists. 
During the early years of a child’s life his per- 
sonality is largely determined. In these early years 
the foundations of religion are laid. 


1 From Our Family Grows Toward God, by Mary Clemens Odell; 
1949; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, publisher. Used by permission. 
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A mother and her two children entered a 
station in New York City. As she approac 
turnstile where the fare is paid, a person 
her heard her say to the children, who wei 
six and eight years of age, ““Now don’t forg 
under, so I won’t have to pay for you.” It w 
hour and a guard was at one end of the 
turnstiles. The mother carefully steered t 
dren to the place farthest from the guard 
her dime in the slot, helped the children un 
went on through. The children were old en 
know that it was wrong, so they kept looki: 
at the guard, to see if he had seen them. The 
in an annoyed tone commented, “Don’t loc 
Act as if everything were all right.” 

What kind of teaching is this? These 
may have spent several Sundays in the 
school studying honesty but much of wh 
had learned was counteracted by their n 
remarks. It may have been only a “little tl 
cheat the City of New York out of twent: 
but it told the children that honesty doesn 
much difference. 

Call attention to the purpose of this less 
explore some of the ways by which hom: 
can learn and teach religion that grows 
philosophy of life that stands the test.” Is 
sible to learn at the same time that you ar: 
ing? 

What is religion? Mrs. Wieman defines 
as, “a devotion to the creative source of all 
She relates this devotion to the “ruling co 
of life. What do we feel is the most im 
concern of our lives? Some families place t 
ing of money as their greatest concern. Th 
not afford a new dress for their daught 
wishes to impress a new boy friend, becau 
have to save. When it comes to a choice | 
buying play equipment or putting money 
bank, some families choose the bank. When 
choice between giving to the church or savi 
latter wins out. 

We teach attitudes toward the importance 
ligion by the way in which we support the 
and its work. One mother said recently with 
of repentance, “We just discovered that our 
ter spends more on her high school soro1 
dues, dances, and formal dresses than we 
the church.” 

Another family discovered that their 
spent large amounts on alcoholic beverages 
they did not drink, they saved this amoun 
talked it over in their family council and 
to set up a “liquor fund,” placing in it each 
the amount they would have spent had they 
cocktails at their parties. From this fund t!] 
now supporting two Chinese orphans. W) 
these parents teaching? 

What are your family concerns? Clothe 
movies, gadgets, and social prestige or a 
for the highest and best in life? 

You may prefer Paul Johnson’s definitior 
ligion. “The dominant motif in every reli 
the search for God as the creator and susta 
values.” Discuss with the class the values 
you think come from religion. Ask later, |} 
we teach these values in the home? 


2 The Family Lives Its Religion, by Regina Westcott V 
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See what the class thinks about this question, 
It will probably come out in the discussion that 
there are certain principles of the Christian re. 
ligion which need to be thought through by the 
individual, and good teaching can stimulate the 
process. What people believed in the past can he 
passed on from one generation to another through 
formal teaching, but ideals and attitudes can best 
be taught through personal example. 

The Methodist Church has not emphasized the 
use of a catechism or the learning of a list of ques. 
tions and ready-made answers in the field of re. 
ligion, because its leaders have felt that religious 
education in home and church should go much 
deeper. There is room for many divergent views 
regarding beliefs in the church. This is the very 
essence of Protestantism. Parents should think 
through their own religious beliefs until they find 
a satisfactory philosophy of life for themselves, 
They can then gradually help their children achieve 
a philosophy for themselves. 

You will have many examples furnished by the 
group regarding ways parents teach by example. 

Give examples of ways in which “Religion is 
caught unawares when it is woven into the fabric 
of everyday living.” 

Consider this illustration. A certain family had 
had a pleasant evening together. At supper they 
had discussed the many blessings they enjoved as 
a family. Donald mentioned that a home in the 
neighborhood had burned that day. The family did 
not usually talk much about religion except at times 
of family worship, but each had been taught to 
pray at night before retiring. As they turned out 
the lights that night Peggy called to other members 
of the family, “Have you said your prayers? | 
think we ought to pray for the family whose house 
burned down.” It is the occasional comment like 
this that gladdens the parent’s heart, for he real- 
izes that religious teaching has been “caught.” 

The child is learning all of the time. What he 
learns depends upon the contacts the child has in 
home, school, church, and community. He may be 
learning the wrong as well as the right. Parents 
teach unconsciously far more than consciously. 
There should no doubt be specific times for teach- 
ing but the way parents respond to children’s ques- 
tions, their attitudes toward each other, toward 
other persons in the community, and toward the 
people of the world, will largely determine the kind 
of adults their children will be. 


y : A 7 


THE imagination of a child who plays with his 
doll, his horse, or his railroad is unsurpassed. They 
are not playthings for him, but the pretext to live 
an active existence, as real as his family life, often 
more intense, and peopled by beings more alive 
than those who actually surround him. Education 
gradually fills his brain with outside facts, which 
must become the elements of the artificial life im 
posed by society. Moving pictures help to stifle his 
personality by distracting his attention, and by 
deluding him on his aptitudes, his tastes, and life 
in general.—From The Road to Reason, by Lecomte 
du Noiiy; Longmans, Green and Company, 194°. 
Used by permission. 
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May 28: The Family of Tomorrow 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Review 
II. Influences received from families of the past 
(check those worth preserving) 
II. Possibilities of tomorrow 
A. What is wrong with family life today? 
B. Fear under a dictatorship 
C. The family in a Christian world 
D. What is good about family life today? 
IV. Applying Romans 12 
Dedicated to God (verses 1-2) 
Each has his contribution (verses 3-8) 
Marks of a Christian (verses 9-17) 
Vengeance is God’s (verses 18-19) . 
Positive Christian living (verses 20-21) 


PISO bb 
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During May we have been studying the impor- 
tance of learning at home. We have tried to see that 
parents are teachers and that children’s best op- 
portunities for learning come in the home. 

Draw from the group by careful questioning the 
contributions which the families of the past have 
made to the families of today. The list might in- 
clude: customs and traditions, improved methods of 
doing the work of the home, an increasing under- 
standing of children’s growth, likes, dislikes, preju- 
dices, a social life which may destroy family life, 
a religious faith, the habit of church attendance, 
freedom of thought in a democratic society, and 
strong healthy bodies. 

The list contributed by the class may be very 
different from the one above. Take what the class 
gives you and suggest those mentioned above which 
seem important to you. Bring out the fact that we 
receive from the past an economic heritage, a phys- 
ical heritage, and also a religious heritage. This is 
much more than the inheritance of a few customs 
and beliefs. Our religious heritage affects the way 
we act. How we behave affects the lives of others. 

What kind of families will we have tomorrow? 
A few modern writers have suggested that our 
present plan of family life may not be the best 
pattern for modern society, but most sociologists 
and religious leaders have agreed that the family 
type of life is best for man. 

The family of tomorrow will be determined by 
the life of today. The free democratic family life 
in America today reflects the struggle of early 
Americans for a free nation. In no European nation 
do we find the freedom which American families 
enjoy. Freedom has responsibilities as well. We ex- 
pect a child of four or five to be able to make moral 
choices, while in most European families these 
choices are made by the parents until the child is 
seven or eight years of age. We do not teach a child 
to obey orders as is done in dictator countries. We 
feel it is more important for a child to make his 
own choices wisely. 

American families have greater leisure than the 
people of any other nation of the world. Labor-sav- 
ing devices, running water, public schools, and ease 
of communication have given American housewives 
greater leisure than is enjoyed in any other nation 
of the world. We have not always learned how to 
use this leisure. Instead we crowd every minute of 
the day with social engagements and other activi- 
ties, America’s laborers work less hours than la- 


borers in any nation in the world, but what do they 
do with their leisure? How we use our leisure will 
affect the kind of families we will have tomorrow. 

The families of tomorrow may have more older 
people in the home. People live longer and retire 
earlier, so older adults have longer periods to live 
in the home. Many adults will make provision for 
their old age so that it will not be necessary for 
them to live with their children, but thousands of 
others will find that the most economical way to 
live is with their children’s growing families. What 
help can we give to prepare adults for this role? 

What are the possibilities for family life in the 
next generation? Discuss these with the class: 

1. Family life may continue to disintegrate. 

Ask for report on “What is wrong with family 
life today?” With our freedom to choose a mate in 
America, life is also the freedom of divorce. In 
times of prosperity there has been an increase in 
the number of divorces. The rate has continued 
to rise. Ask, Can we have freedom in divorce with- 
out penalizing those families attempting to pre- 
serve good family life? What effect does easy 
divorce have upon married happiness? Russia gave 
wide freedom in divorce for a few years, then 
tightened its laws. Why? Do we need stricter laws 
regarding divorce? Should divorce laws be uniform 
in all states? 

2. What will happen to family life if our political 
economy changes and we have a dictatorship? 

3. What difference would it make to family life 
if every nation were a Christian nation? 

Ask for report on, “What is good in family life 
today?” Study the principles for Christian living 
as set forth in the 12th chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans. Apply these principles intended for 
the individual to families. 


y F y 


Not 5 per cent of the domiciles in New York 
City or in Chicago or in any other major American 
city are fit for the bringing up of children. The 
larger the city, the more this is true. The lesser 
cities are better fitted for families than the bigger 
ones; the small towns are better off still... . It 
is increasingly hard for parents who must live in 
cities to look after the character education of their 
young. That is why conscientious parents move to 
the suburbs if they possibly can afford it; for most 
people it is financially out of the question. But 
suburban life is not too good either, for, except in 
the case of a few high-placed executives, the sub- 
urbanite must spend so much time going to and 
from his distant work that a great part of the time 
he is exiled from his young ones.—From Crisis in 
Education, by Bernard Iddings Bell; 1949; pub- 
lished by Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. Used by permission. 


E. W. Bartlett 
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State of the Nation’s Educatio 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION, by Bernard Iddin; 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book C 
Inc., 1949; 237 pp., $3.00. 


The grand total of persons studying in A 
schools and colleges is around 31,000,000— 
of our total population. For this schooling 
cans pay billions of dollars. But are ou) 
being sold a bill of goods? This is the quest 
which Bernard Iddings Bell deals in his late 

Dr. Bell, an outstanding clergyman of t! 
estant Episcopal Church, has taught for 1 
thirty years at every level of education fror 
mar school to postgraduate schoo]. A forme: 
president and author of several books, Dr 
now consultant on education to the Episcopa 
of Chicago. 

In Crisis in Education, Dr. Bell draws fi: 
rich experience in education in order to d 
searching criticism of American educati« 
whole. The result is a book that is not desi 
win friends and comfort complacent people. 

Whatever the serious reader may think ab 
tain details of Dr. Bell’s analysis, he will 
hard to deny his main conclusions regard 
inability of American education to equip ou! 
for mature, responsible living. When the P 
Kappa graduate is a conformist mediocrity 
an unreasoning fashion, gets his political t 
from the Peglers of press and radio—jus 
illiterate person might—it is time to raise 
questions about our schools and our democr 
sponsibilities toward these schools. 

This book is, therefore, very important { 
ents. It would also be a valuable resource for 
of the Learning for Life Course on “State 
Nation,” scheduled in June and July. 

—WoopRow ( 


Christian Doctrine for Layme: 


THE WEIGHT OF GLORY AND OTHER ADDRES 
C. S. Lewis; The Macmillan Company, 
66 pp., $1.25. 


CLIVE Staples Lewis, the Oxford don and 
skeptic, has now become quite a legend, w 
short books on Christian doctrine for the | 
Lewis, a lecturer on English literature at M: 
College, Oxford, has endeared himself to a 
American readers with such little volumes of 
tian instruction as The Screwtape Lette 
Problem of Pain, and Christian Behaviour 

In the five lectures of his new book, Le\ 
cusses with his characteristic clarity, sim 
humor, and sincerity some doctrines which « 
every thinking Christian. His first chapte 
Weight of Glory,” is a discussion of heaven : 
yearning of man for life beyond this prese 
The second, “Transposition,” concerns the 
of God into the individual’s life, and how th 
ing has its own peculiar pains and pleasu 
the person. The third, “Membership,” stres 
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Christian answer to the problem of collectivism, 
“Learning in War-Time,” the fourth address, gives 
valuable suggestions for any time to the person who 
will study in the name of Christ. The last address 
“The Inner Ring,” discusses the restless push to 
succeed in one human circle after another—hette; 
known as “arrivism” in America. 

I have known teachers who have circulated Lewis’ 
books among members of their groups. Invariably 
they have reported that teaching became a greater 
joy to them because Lewis stimulated their pupils 
to more earnest thinking and evoked the important 
questions. This Lewis book would prepare the way 
for more effective learning in any adult group. 

—WoopDROW GEIER. 


On Church Unity 


THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY, by T. W. Manson; West- 
minster Press, 1948; 114 pp., $2.00. 


This book, written by one of Great Britain’s 
leading Bible scholars, deals with one of the major 
obstacles to church union—the disagreement over 
apostolic succession. It is for the serious student 
of how church unity may be achieved. 


y y y 


Great Is Diana! 


Despite a lip service to the importance of creative 
thinking and moral discrimination and to the neces- 
sity of a critical estimate of current patterns of 
behavior, those who direct the universities care for 
none of these things. Their chief aim is to turn 
out graduates who can fit comfortably, if possible 
eruditely, into the current pattern of living, ask 
no basic questions, experience no heartbreak—ma- 
chine tenders, thing makers, thing users, trainers 
of more machine tenders, thing makers, thing users. 
Otherwise a university might become a breeding 
place of rebels, a sender forth of graduates who. 
unadjusted and unadjustable, would try to turn 
the world upside down. How tragic if young men 
and women should be compelled to make choice 
between honor and comfort! How much easier, how 
much more kind, how much wiser for everybody if 
the universities stick to their undeniably usefi! 
knitting! Great is Diana of the Ephesians !—From 
Crisis in Education, by Bernard Iddings Bell; 1949: 
published by Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. Used by permission. 


7 y x 


THE standpoint of science and technics has at- 
quired such dominance in the modern world that 
men are apt to make it the sole approach to the in- 
terpretation of themselves. They think of them- 
selves as objects rather than as persons, and the 
whole realm of mystery in which the self itself 
is engaged, and for this reason cannot be grasped 
by the investigating mind, becomes obliterated. 
Man is thereby deprived progressively of his 
humanity.—J. H. Oldham, from Man’s Disorder 
and God’s Design; Harper and Brothers, publisher. 
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Unwelcome Voices 


There is no question that radio and television 
represent two of the most powerful forces shaping 
character and forming public opinion in our world 
today. (See page 22, Adult Student.) It does bring 
the problem pretty close home when voices speak 
out in our own living room, and at our bedside. 

It is true, of course, that anyone can turn off 
the radio whenever he wishes. Nobody compels you 
to listen if you don’t like what you hear. But, on 
the other hand, it is not quite as simple to turn 
off the “commercial” when it is sandwiched into 
the middle of a particularly attractive program. 
The advertiser catches you off guard before you 
realize that the program has been interrupted for 
a selling blurb. And you are never sure how long 
to leave it shut off, if you do try to dodge the 
unwelcome ballyhoo. 

Someone has remarked that, when you listen to 
the radio, hour after hour, you wonder whether it 
has been worth all the effort it has taken to develop 
it. If we haven’t anything more worth while to say 
than most of what is said over the air, we are a 
pretty cheap and empty-headed generation. 

You might carry the discussion much further 
than the soap operas that fill up a lazy housewife’s 
forenoon; and the blood-and-thunder thrillers that 
drive small children into a frenzy of excitement, 
and the cheap and sleazy so-called “popular” music 
that makes the nights hideous at times. There are 
news commentators who continually strive to build 
up suspicion and distrust of foreign governments, 
and promote proposals which, if followed through, 
would certainly plunge us into a third world war. 

There is the question of freedom of speech, which 
we cannot forget. It is inherent in our ideal of 
democracy that every man has a right to his say 
and we tolerate no censorship of religion, or of 
public speech, or of public press. This only makes 
our responsibility all the greater to use our utmost 
effort and influence to see that the ideas and ideals 
which we believe ought to prevail have a fair chance 
at the ear of the community. 

Any community can have just about the kind of 
radio and television programs it wants to see and 
hear if they will go about building and sustaining 
an intelligent and informed public sentiment. 

One thing that young-adult groups in our 
churches need to have brought home to them is the 
character and extent of their responsibility. It is 
through the free and open discussion of contro- 
Versial questions that democracy moves forward 
toward new understandings of truth and value. A 
forum discussion of such a question as is raised 
here ought to move directly to some kind of con- 


structive action, such as getting acquainted with 
men who control broadcasting stations, and how 
this particular young-adult group can help create 
a more wholesome public sentiment. 


Liquor on the Silver Screen 


WE seem not even yet fully to have appreciated 
the significance of the achievement won by what 
was called the “Legion of Decency.” (See page 22, 
Adult Student.) This was largely the work of our 
Roman Catholic friends, who have the advantage 
of a highly centralized organization. In contrast, 
Protestants are relatively ineffective because they 
so seldom work together. 

On the other hand, the backwash from the de- 
bacle of national prohibition has led us to forget 
some things. Just about a full generation before 
the states, by overwhelming majorities, wrote na- 
tional prohibition into the federal constitution, 
public sentiment began to crystallize in all of the 
states back of systematic temperance instruction 
in and through the public schools. Then, during the 
generation of federal prohibition we began to relax 
the systematic education concerning the true nature 
of alcoholic beverages. The wets stepped up their 
propaganda seeking to discredit the law. 

Fletcher Dobyns’ Amazing Story of Repeal, 
published by Harper and Brothers (out of print), 
ought to be made required reading in every church- 
related home in America. If anyone is really curious 
to know how it comes that popular fiction, as well 
as the silver screen has, with such singular una- 
nimity, been portraying the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages as a normal element in all good society, 
Fletcher Dobyns has the answer. 

I know of one family in a representative small 
city in western America who have, for the better 
part of a lifetime, set an example that has won the 
respect of the whole community. Circumstances 
have thrown them into intimate relationships with 
circles in society in which drinking is a commonly 
accepted practice. Throughout these years, how- 
ever, everyone who issues them an invitation—and 
their company has been widely in demand—has 
known that some other form of entertainment is 
expected. It is worth while standing alone, if neces- 
sary. And there are ways of standing your ground 
that win and influence others. 

The Christian leaders of America have by no 
means surrendered in the struggle to establish and 
maintain effective public controls of the traffic in 
intoxicating beverages. Every young-adult group 
ought to become familiar with the agencies within 
the Church, and within the state and in the local 
community, that are still carrying on the fight. 
They should find out just what kind of alcohol edu- 
cation is actually being given in the public schools. 
They should find out what the state laws require 
and find out if the laws are being observed in their 
local public schools. 

They might very well discover that a friendly 
and sympathetic approach to the men who operate 
the motion picture theaters in their community 
would open up avenues of influence that could lift 
the levels of public entertainment for the whole 
community, — pags 


CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE COM- 
MON READER, /) Wary Ellen 
Chase. This is a discussion of the 
literary treasures in the Bible —its 
fables, short 
stories, biography and letters, po- 


songs, oracles and 
etry and drama. There is a brief 
and evaluation of the 
King James Bible, an historical 
sketch of the Hebrew people with 
a description of the traits and 
characteristics of their literature, a 
review of the Old Testament prose 
and poetry, and the writings of the 
New Testament. Cloth bound. 314 


(MC) $3.00 
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pages. 
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GUIDEBOOK, by 
le. This book answers 
questions concerning 

life of Palestine in 
place, schools, syna- 
temples. Vivid de- 
climate. geography, 
life, 
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n Bible times. Ilus- 
index, bibliography. 
230 pages. 
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O UNDERSTAND- 
BIBLE, by Jarry 
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THE MAN FROM WNAZA- 
RETH, by Harry Emerson Fos- 


dick. The first book based on 
scholarly research to picture Jesus 
as his contemporaries saw him. 
The reader sees the reactions of 
the people who met Jesus face to 
face -the scribes and Pharisees, 
the outcasts. the women and chil- 
dren, the disciples, and the crowds 
about him. An excellent account 
of Jesus to make him more under- 
standable to modern people. Cloth 


bound. (HA) $3.00 
A GUIDEBOOK TO THE BIBLE, 


by Alice Parmelee. A running 
commentary on the origins, back- 
eround and content of all the books 
of the Bible. Here are the stories 
of the men who wrote the Bible 
and the times in which they lived. 
Accounts of how these writers ree 
ceived their revelations, how they 
were set down and preserved, how 
the books of the Bible accumulated, 
and the history of their transla- 
tions down through the years. 331 


pages. (HA) $3.50 


If sales tax applies in your state, please add 
necessary amount on orders within your state. No 
tax required on interstate orders. 


Our new book catalog, Look at the 
tooks for 1950, lists hundreds of selee- 
tions from all publishers. Write for 


your free copy today! 


The Methodist Publishing Nouse 


Please order from 





Portland 5 
Detroit 1 








